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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Lord Kitchener has completed his work in South 
Africa and we should doubt if there is anyone in 
the country who does not feel that he was the one 
man capable of so bringing the war to its end. He 
cannot return to England in time for the Coronation, 
but his successor has now been appointed and is on the 
way from Natal to take up the work. General Lyttelton, 
who was marked out for the position a year ago, has 


special qualifications for the combined military and civil | 


work that has to be done. If the war has not yet 
reformed our military system, it has brought to the top 
our best men. Happily in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies there is no establishment to reform: 
everything has to be done from a fresh foundation and 
a man of skill and tact has a rare opportunity of build- 
ing an enduring system. At this stagein the history of 
the countries when personality is of supreme importance, 
we are lucky to have in Lord Milner one of the great, 
not the prancing, administrators, and, we believe, in 
— Lyttelton as good an assessor as could be 
ound. 


Many soldiers in South Africa are now engaged in 
rolling up for subsequent agricultural use the barbed 
wire which connected the blockhouses. This very 
modern substitute for the conversion of swords to 
ploughshares is typical of the change through the 
whole country. Everybody rejoices in the end of the 
war. ‘‘Thank God it’s over”, an ejaculation of 
relief uttered in so many words by some of the 
burghers who surrendered to General Elliot, is the 
common note. Already more than 10,000 men, including 
many rebels, have come in and the relief after a pro- 
longation of intense hardship has prevented the bitter- 
ness that must accompany surrender. But more than 
this, the expressions of good- fellowship have been 
altogether remarkable. The bigger the fight, the better 
the friendship has a wider reference than to schoolboys, 
and those who for their own ends and from a point of 
safety have prolonged the struggle find themselves the 
authors of unwitting good. They have destroyed their 
own influence and compelled the contrast between the 
peculating oligarchy that was and the honest govern- 
ment that is to be. It is unfortunate that the prisoners 
outnumber the rest. Their sentiments of good will 
and loyalty are less thorough ; though perhaps the 


foreign element among them has harboured the worse 
resentments. 


Mr. Brodrick’s reply to Sir Charles Dilke makes it 
certain that an inquiry into the war will be held, and if 
there must be such inquiry a small Royal Commission 
is certainly the best instrument. There are many side 
issues of the war, such as the meat contract and the 
question of surrenders, which need investigating, but it 
is absurd to suppose that any commission can be 
qualified to cover the whole ground. Who for example 
is of authority, except Lord Roberts, to judge Lord 
Roberts’ strategy ? and. yet it would, be ludicrous for 
him or other generals to sit on the commission. The 
specialists on all branches are similarly disqualified and 
at the same time the verdict, if it is to be of any value, 
must rest on their opinion. A summing up of the 
conduct of the war is only possible to some painstaking 
historian who has years to spend. In the meanwhile 
the commission, if some sensible scheme of inquiry is 
made out, may do a little to satisfy the public and to 
put together a chap book for the historian’s use. 


The cordiality of the welcome given to Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy by native Indian and Anglo-Indian friends in 
London on Tuesday night made it almost possible to 
believe that, so far as Great Britain is concerned, the 
line ‘‘ East is East and West is West ” does not apply. 
Sir Jamsetjee is the head of the Parsi community in 
Bombay. In selecting him as one of the Imperial 
guests at the Coronation the Indian Government have 
sent to England the representative of the most pro- 
gressive, most loyal and most prosperous of the native 
races. Bombay has thriven amazingly as a commercial 
city and the people who have most largely conduced to 
and participated in its prosperity are the Parsi. Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, in acknowledging the address 
presented to him on the occasion of his first visit to the 
metropolis, expressed a hope that the secret of Parsi 
success might not be lost on South Africa. They ‘‘ who 
have known the blessings of a just, settled and consti- 
tutional Government” under the British flag not 
unnaturally anticipate that similar results will follow 
from like conditions in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies. 


The new French Premier, M. Combes, has caused 
some astonishment by the almost autocratic tone of 
his opening speech : is he not M. Waldeck Rousseau’s 
successor? Of the old cabinet only three remain : 
M. Delcassé, who has been Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for four years, M. Mougeot, Minister of 
Agriculture, and General André. The appointment 
of M. Rouvier as Minister of Finance was necessary 
from the point of view of business, but M. Rouvier is 
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of a very different colour from many of his Radical 
colleagues. He has had some very bitter passages 
with M. Pelletan, the new Minister of Marine, and 


| He had better have stuck to the weather-vane metaphor. 


it is known that he is thoroughly opposed to such © 


schemes as the purchase of railways by the State. 
M. Chaumié’s appointment as Minister of Education 
seems to have pleased most parties; both he and 
M. Doumergue, the Minister of the Colonies, who has 
a reputation as an Anglophile, are new to cabinet rank. 
M. Vallé, the new Minister of Justice, is chiefly known 
by his uncompromising report on the Panama case. 
M. Trouillot, Minister of Commerce, M. Maruéjouls, 
Minister of Public Works, and M. Bérard, of Posts 
and Telegraphs, complete the cabinet. 


The first clause of the Finance Bill was passed on 
Tuesday after another vigorous attack on the Corn 
Tax, and the discussion is likely to be renewed on the 
schedule of the Finance Bill when an attempt will be 
made to exempt certain specific grains. Sir William 


Harcourt was much exercised to know if the tax was | 
imposed to render possible a Customs union in the | 


Empire, and he interpreted the motive of the tax from 
several expressions of opinion lately delivered in 
Canada. That Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Canadian 
Empire League approve of an Imperial Zollverein in 
some form is greatly interesting and it is remarkable 
that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach confessed a_ possible 
willingness to make ‘‘ some sacrifices ” on behalf of the 
colonies. But the point is whether the tax represents a 
recognition of the wisdom of increasing the ratio of 
indirect taxation. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, with his 
repeated vows of fidelity to Free Trade and his new 
tax which is labelled protective, is in such difficulty to 
square past convictions with present wisdom that his 
words give small clue to his motives. As a tendency of 
policy the tax would be valuable, as a temporary 
source of revenue it would be foolish. 


It is to be feared that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has turned up the answer before doing the sum. He 
confessed to a prospective saving of £ 28,000,000 by 
the early conclusion of the war. After a cool proposal 
that the apportioning of this surplus should be left to 
his uncriticised discretion—an excellent comment on 
the value of the debates in the House—he was forced 
into making out the heads of expenditure. By a coinci- 
dence, that no schoolmaster would pass, the expenses 
are made to amount to £28,000,000 exactly. It is 
right that some of the war debt should be paid off, and 
that the Sinking Fund should be restored and it is true 
that the expenses in connexion with the concluded war 
will be still great; but the Budget was postponed 
because of the difference that might be made by the 
news from South Africa, which nevertheless has not 
affected the figures by one penny. The Chancellor no 
doubt hoped that the public having once faced the fact 
of an extra income tax had got the worst over and 
wouid not be aroused to a belated indignation. Perhaps 
it is so, but the money will nevertheless have been got 
on false pretences. The debate on the graduation of 
this tax was singularly barren, though the promise of a 
committee to inquire into the subject was interesting 
and unexpected. 


We should be interested in Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s discovery that Lord Rosebery’s opinions are 
the opinions that chance to be in favour at the moment 
had we not—in common with a good many others— 
made it ourselves some little time ago. Still it is well 
to push the truth home, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was quite justified, in his speech on the 
proposal to postpone the corn duty, in doing so and in 
playing off Sir William Harcourt against Lord Rose- 
be He was scarcely so safe when he tried metaphor. 
He himself had been described as a signpost which 
pointed in a certain direction without budging. Well, 
at any rate, that was better, said the Chancellor, than 
being like Lord Rosebery who was a signpost pointing 
nowhere. The loud laugh greeted this sally. Was 
it the courtesy laugh, accorded ever to the jest of the 
judge or the Parliamentary leader, or merely the laugh 
which indicates the vacant mind ? ‘To usit seems clear 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer got slightly mixed 
with his metaphors, and that they came out wrong. 


We notice by the way that the Chancellor himself has 
slightly swung round of late, and we welcome the 
change. Hitherto, like the traditional and rather rusty 
weather-vane of the Stockbridge Fishing Club, he has 
had a way always of pointing North. 


Now that Sir Michael has taken for the further 
discussion of the Budget the days especially named 


by Mr. Balfour for the Education Bill an autumn 


session has become a necessity. Some congestion of 
business was unavoidable. The probability of peace 
necessitated the postponement of the Budget discus- 


| sions, the settlement of South Africa must bring with 


it many questions that will interrupt the course of busi- 
ness as mapped out. The Coronation will cause a 
delay much longer than the mere continuation of the 
ceremonies. But even an autumn session would be 
insufficient in so unbusinesslike a body without abbrevia- 
tion of the programme. Mr. Wyndham has announced 
that the Irish Land Bill will be withdrawn unless the 
Irish are willing to treat it as non-contentious. One 
can understand that a people never averse from a 
grievance have seized their opportunity and it is true 
that the withdrawal makes the early protestations and 
vehement speeches a little ridiculous. 


It is no mean sign of the times that a lecturer should 
be permitted to address the Royal Colonial Institute, 
with its non-party non-committal programme, in the 
terms of Mr. Archibald Colquhoun’s paper on future 
colonial policy. Mr. Colquhoun is not a great light in 
either economic or imperial matters, but what he had 
to say on the subject of preferential tariffs and Imperial 
defence was very much to the point. That the Empire 
could be made practically self-supporting, that some- 
thing in the nature of a Customs Union has become a 
necessity owing to foreign encroachments, and that the 
time has arrived when an arrangement should be entered 
into with the colonies are familiar facts to all who have 
studied the Imperial question. But how many of 
the members of the Royal Colonial Institute have given 
serious attention tothe problem? Mr. Colquhoun is an 
advocate of an immediate act of constructive statesman- 
ship compassing closer commercial union, colonial 
representation in the Imperial Parliament, and common 
defence. He would begin with a preferential tariff and 
hopes that a step forward in commercial relations would 
promptly result in political changes essential to the 
future well-being of the Empire. 


It is not avery important piece of news that Mr. 
Lynch, commonly known under some military title, has 
been arrested for high treason. His case however is 
likely to give scope for a good deal of legal subtlety, 
and Mr. Kelly and Mr. J. Redmond have already busied 
themselves with the interpretation of the peace terms in 
their application to this particular case. One part of 
the memorandum is clear enough: *‘ Any British sub- 
jects who have joined the enemy will be liable to trial 
under the law of that part of the British Empire to 
which they belong” and this class of combatant is 
differentiated from ‘‘ persons occupying a position of 
authority or command in the rebel or burgher forces ”. 
But there are several nice points: was Mr. Lynch a 
British subject or a naturalised Boer? If he was 
naturalised, how came he to be elected a member of 
Parliament ? and now that the Boers are British, does 
his election become valid ? 


The Liberal anti-education meeting at the Queen's 
Hall on Tuesday produced a flood of speech, which 
Lord Rosebery likened to a waterfall with himself in 
the character of Mrs. Partington utterly failing with her 
mop to check the stream. This apostle of efficiency was 
thus by his own confession an inefficient chairman. For 
this defect he did not make up by any extra quality in 
his speech. He was content to serve up the dishonest 
fallacy as to the burden of rate the additional aid to 
denominational schools will involve, knowing all the 
while that his owp plan of universal school boards 
would mean a rate at least as great, if not greater. 
Then he expanded on the nonconformist grievance 
which Dr. Fairbarn described to Mr. Balfour as ‘‘ moral 
compulsion”. It was really hard on him that Mr. 
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Guinness Rogers later in the evening should have 
made the whole nonconformist position purely con- 
temptible by telling the secret of his grievance, which 
was simply that ‘‘he had been kept out of society, 
especially society with a big S”. Here we have it at 
last. All this talk of equity and religious equality just 
means disappointed social aspiration. ‘* The iron had 
entered into his soul” because he could not get into 
society ! What a noble position for a great divine! 
What an example this Christian pastor sets his flock! 
But surely he need not despair yet. His chairman, 
Lord Rosebery, is quite in society. He can open the 
door to Mr. Guinness Rogers which apparently has 
been closed since Mr. Gladstone’s death. Does he 
want to? 


For Mr. Asquith we feel genuinely sorry. He was 
evidently not comfortable. From him the world 
expects more than show; he has never condescended 
to be merely a figure-head ; and yet on Tuesday he had 
terribly little to give in the way of argument. He may 
have thought an audience that hissed him when he had 
the honesty and courage to admit that ‘‘ the clergy hold 
their own in matters of education ” was not worth argu- 
ment. It was not; but then why was Mr. Asquith 
there? He knows very well that his right position, 
his real position, is that independently taken up by Mr. 
Haldane, whose detachment from party is so irritating 
to Lord Rosebery of all men, whose special pleasure 
used to be to speak to Liberals of ‘“‘ your party” in 
contradistinction from ‘‘ our party”. To what straits 
in logic Mr. Asquith was reduced may be inferred from 
his singular argument that because popular control of 
elementary schools is all important we ought to take 
away from denominational schools even the element of 
popular control the Bill proposes to infuse. It is 
astonishing that a man of Mr. Asquith’s ability is not 
able to discover the really weak points of the Bill. It 
has weak points, but Liberal politicians considerately 
leave them untouched. 


Mr. Perks, who figured on the Queen’s Hall plat- 
form, has lately read through certain books of 
religious devotion and has published such extracts as 
he has thought may make useful political capital against 
the Education Bill. Probably an English provincial 
Protestant is the only person in the world who could 
have been guilty of such an outrage on good feeling. 
But then in the modern English political Noncon- 
formists religion grace and charity find less place than 
social or imperial ambition. It is a pity that Matthew 
Arnold has joined the majority. Were he alive Mr. 
Perks might obtain a European celebrity as the type of 
a faith not true nor yet beautiful in itself and not satis- 
fying the claims of manners. By the way, the doctrines 
which madden Mr. Perks M.P. are the creed of the 
majority of Christendom and have inspired two-thirds 
of Christian art and poetry. 


The Report of the Military Education Commission is 
a drastic condemnation of all our present arrangements 
for the making of competent officers. It is only such 
drastic reports that will produce any effect; for it 
is curious to note how, when extensive and far- 
reaching reforms appear necessary and the opportunity 
of effecting them presents itself, the official mind is 
frequently absorbed by details of the most minute and 
trivial description, to the exclusion of questions of real 
importance. For instance much of a new drill book 
now issued is taken up with such minutize as the 
method of turning to the right, left or about; all 
this is to be entirely altered, although the old way 
formerly in use for many years has always answered all 
practical purposes perfectly ; other details of this kind 
are similarly treated. One result of this must strike 
the world generally as more than absurd : namely that a 
huge army, which has fought a 2} years’ campaign and 
brought it to a successful issue, has now to be sent 
back to squad drill, probably for a month or more. 


It is not obvious why Sir Frederick Pollock should 
be so anxious to impress on the London Chamber of 
Commerce the advantages to England of the Monroe 
doctrine ; but it is perfectly obvious that he made the 
lamest defence of it on Wednesday that has ever been 


made even by American politicians. He admits that 
the doctrine has neither national nor international 
validity. But it stands for ‘‘the determination of the 
English-speaking nations to preserve their ideals of 
political and spiritual freedom against all external inter- 
ference”. Surely some unctuous popular preacher is 
speaking! One of its applications was the con- 
quest of part of Mexico and the annexation of 
Texas for the purpose of extending slavery. Sir 
Frederick must have forgotten the ‘‘ Bigelow Papers”. 
As regards Canada he has to confess it was founded 
on ‘‘error in a vital fact”—the error being that we 
intended to quit Canada. Is he quite sure that 
American statesmen have altered their views now they 
know the truth? Another “error” was that the 
British monarchy resembled the despotic monarchies 
of the Continent. Americans might put these pretexts 
forward, but it is sheer waste of ingenuity to argue 
from them that the doctrine is ‘‘ defensive, not aggres- 
sive”. Why should Sir Frederick lend a hand in the 
game? It is aggressive pure and simple and has 
nothing to do with defence. It means all the Americas 
for the United States, as we might say all Africa for 
the British; or the British doctrine might run ‘It is 
hereby declared that all the islands in the world belong 
to Great Britain ”. 


The year’s list of fatal fires in London was increased 
by an outbreak on Tuesday in a storehouse in Queen 
Victoria Street. Ten lives were lost and it is unhappily 
beyond question that but for gross inefficiency in the 
organisation of the Fire Brigade all might have been 
saved. The building was 65 ft. high and as the fire 
broke out in a lower floor the girls working on the top 
floor were completely cut off from escape. The fire 
escapes reached the spot in a few minutes but all of 
them proved too short by at least ten feet. At the 
Watling Street station there was not even a ladder long 
enough to reach the top floor, and it was 20 minutes 
before the appliances sent for from the head office in 
Southwark could reach the spot. They were too late. 
In the interval several girls had saved themselves by 
jumping from the building into a tarpaulin held by the 
firemen, but even this simple piece of apparatus had to 
be procured from a passing van. As in all recent fires 
the courage of the firemen was beyond praise and 
Engineer West effected as hazardous a rescue as exists 
in the records of the Brigade ; but of the appliances 
with which they have to work London may well feel 
ashamed. It is true that there is a legal obligation to 
provide all buildings over 50 feet in height with appa- 
ratus for escaping, but even if there were no risk of the 
obligation being evaded, such apparatus in amateur 
hands is always liable to be practically unavailable. 


It is the King’s wish that the coronation gift should 
take the form of a further contribution to the Prince of 
Wales’ Hospital Fund. The gift is to bea national one 
and it will not be made worth its intention unless the 
whole nation through all its classes contribute. Several 
localities and bodies from which it was intended to send 
addresses to the King have wisely and in accordance 
with the King’s wish substituted for the address a con- 
tribution to the Hospital Fund. It is incumbent on the 
public that the national gift should reach a figure worthy 
of the dignity of the nation. That would be a sham 
loyalty which should provide miles of bunting and 
mountains of deal seats and leave the King’s gift 
poor. More than this, the finances of the hospitals 
at present are inadequate to the point of disgrace, and 
while the representatives of the nation in the Houses of 
Parliament ‘‘shrinking from distress”, shirk the hos- 
pital responsibility, the people as individuals must try 
to make up for this deficiency. Among coronation 
gifts the Queen’s proposal to help ill-paid maids-of-all- 
work to enjoy the coronation day shows the thoughtful- 
ness that is at the root of charity. 


The Duchess of Sutherland’s tweed exhibition at 
Stafford House on Monday came very opportunely, for 
the ‘‘ J. C. B.” correspondence had excited curiosity as 
to these ‘‘ materials” or ‘*‘ fabrics”, or whatever techni- 
cally they are, in hundreds of people who hitherto had 
cared as little about Harris tweeds as they knew 


about peat reek. ‘‘J. C. B.’s” warnings have had 
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no effect on the market, unless to raise it; for old 
acquaintances of these tweeds have not been scared 
and those who knew them not have been attracted. 
There is, of course, some truth in ‘‘ J. C. B.’s” charges. 
The conditions of labour in the islands and of the 
dwellings are not what they ought to be; un- 
doubtedly there is much yet to be done; but on the 
other hand there are features of the industry which 
make peculiarly for sanitation and these counterbalance 
such. as are adverse. The Scottish Home Industries 
Association is an unusually successful organisation. It 
has built up this industry into a really sound busi- 
ness. And that is not a small performance, for the 
making of tweed is no evening amusement or occupa- 
tion for leisure hours, as are so many so-called home 
industries, but it means the actual living of the people 
of Harris and Lewis. Nor is it a small thing in Suther- 
land and Shetland, but the people there do not depend 
upon it to at all the same extent, and their market 
facilities are greater. 


The cuckoo of ‘‘ Thyrsis”, had he ceased to shout this 
mid-June, would scarcely have merited the reproach of 
being a ‘‘too quick despairer” of summer; and 
Matthew Arnold might not have had the heart to urge 
him wait for the ‘‘ high midsummer pomps ”—the only 
pomps we now expect being those of the Coronation. 
Professor Laughton has found a June to equal this, but 
he has had to go back, we note, more than two 
centuries for it—1692. It is an interesting fact that 
this weather was foretold by a weather prophet whom 
we have never known to err—the stormcock of the 
country folk. On the afternoon of May 31 he sanga 
great song from the oak coppices and the elmy hedge- 
rows. That evening turned out stormy, and was the 
beginning of our February in June. 


An injunction has been obtained in America forbidding 
the playing of ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac” on the ground 
that M. Rostand had appropriated ideas first made im- 
mortal by Mr. Eber Gross, of Chicago. Chicago, as any 
native will tell you, is a great city; we now know that 
it can produce plays as well as convert pigs, for Mr. 
Gross’ drama was actually considered at the Comédie 
Francaise. Nevertheless M. Rostand refuses to 
apologise to Mr. Gross. On the contrary he confesses 
to be dealing with a Virginian planter for a manuscript 
and to have filched a play on Joan of Arc, the Maid 
of New Orleans, from a Louisiana shipbroker. Chicago 
is a great city. It has put together a million odd 
inhabitants in fifty years but this accomplishment does 
not give its inhabitants a corner in historic characters 
of the seventeenth century. ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac” 
and his peers are the property of those who can tell 
their story with genius. M. Rostand hasdonethis. Of 
Mr. Gross’ manuscript we are ignorant. We do not even 
know whether it is written in American or English. 


The Bank returns of Thursday exhibit a strengthening 
in the position of the Bank, chiefly due to the large 
payments made on account of the new Consol issue 
reflected in the addition of £2,016,620 to the public 
deposits. The funds were very strong at the opening 
of the week and with slight variations the price has 
been well maintained. The new Cape 3 per cent. Loan 
of £3,061,000 was well covered, applicants receiving 
54 per cent. of their requirements only; the Durban 
Municipal Loan was also exceptionally well received. 
The Secretary of State invited tenders for a loan of 
150 lakhs to close in India on 9 July. Home railways 
have been steadily declining and American rails have 
shown a better tendency with every appearance of sus- 
taining the improvement. The South African mining 
market has been occupied with the settlements and 
it was feared that the account just closed would not 
pass off without trouble. This however has fortunately 
not occurred and the tone is better, although prices are 
considerably below those ruling on the proclamation of 
peace; the new mining tax has been well received but 
dull markets will probably prevail in the immediate 
future whilst a resumption of activity is looked for after 
the Coronation. The Westralian market has shown a 
little more animation and elsewhere there has been 
nothing of interest. Consols 96}{. Bank rate 3 per 
cent. (6 February 1902). ° 


THE CAPE CONSTITUTION. 


S er rapidity and apparent good feeling with which 
the surrender of the burgher and rebel com- 
mandoes is proceeding makes the question of the 
future administration of the Cape Colony a matter 
of immediate and practical concern. The abroga- 
tion of the existing constitution of the Cape Colony 
was advocated in the Satrurpay Review more than 
six months ago, as the logical outcome of the pro- 
traction of the war, and the open or veiled rebellion 
of the majority of the Dutch population in the 
Colony. It was then shown that the condition of the 
Cape Colony had become identical with that of the 
late Boer Republics. In all three colonies the mass of 
the country population is Dutch, and the mass of the 
town population is British. It was proposed that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s original programme of an interval of 
Crown Colony government between the cessation of 
hostilities and the establishment of self-government 
should therefore be extended to the Cape Colony. 
Lord Lansdowne’s remark that to allow the Boers 
to walk straight from commando into the Council 
Chamber is a grotesque and absurd alternative to the 
plan of an intermediate period, applied with equal force 
to the conditions of the Cape Colony. It would be no 
less absurd, we argued, to allow the Dutch Afrikanders 
to pass from martial law to the renewed exercise of the 
constitutional privileges which they had employed for 
twenty years in subverting the authority of the 
Crown. It was also shown that whereas two years 
ago it seemed that Federal union in South Africa 
could be left to the spontaneous efforts of the 
colonial communities, the inclusion of the Cape Colony 
in the area of martial law—a step which had neces- 
sitated the actual suspension of the forms of Parlia- 
mentary government—made the establishment of a 
federal system a part of the work of political recon- 
struction inevitably arising out of the war. ‘‘ After 
the second year of wanton resistance and rebellion”, 
we said ‘‘the right of the Imperial Government to 
do with South Africa as seems good to it is incon- 
testable. The helplessness of the English colonists 
in the face of Dutch disaffection at the Cape is 
no less apparent. In these circumstances the larger 
scheme of federal government for all South Africa 
stands first, and the maintenance of the constitution 
and territory of the Cape Colony second. We must 
take a broad view. After all that has passed the 
settlement of South Africa is a matter for England and 
the Empire. The time for nice considerations of local 
interests and prejudices has gone by. The paramount 
necessity is to restore peace and prosperity to South 
Africa”. 

The situation in the Cape Colony to-day completely 
confirms this forecast. Under the constitution the 
Cape Parliament must meet at least once in twelve 
months. It has not met for more than eighteen months. 
The statutory time for the registration of voters has 
been exceeded. From last July onwards the money 
spent by the Cape Government in the ordinary work of 
administration has been spent unconstitutionally. Not 
only so, but owing to the assumption by the Cape 
Government of the duty of defending the Colony, a sum 
of £2,600,000 appropriated te railway and harbour 
works has been diverted from this purpose and used to 
supplement the revenue properly available for military 
expenditure. For this unauthorised expenditure, and 
for the substitution of martial law in place of the 
ordinary administration of justice, the Cape Government 
must ask the Cape Parliament to pass a Bill of 
Indemnity. That is to say, if government by Parlia- 
ment, already virtually suspended during the past year, 
is to continue in the Cape Colony, the Cape Govern- 
ment must now summon Parliament to pass this Bill of 
Indemnity. It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
such a measure will involve a discussion of the previous 
conduct of the Cape Ministers. We shall then have 
this curious spectacle. In a British colony Ministers 
of the Crown of England will be supported by one 
party and attacked by the other, because they aided 
the King’s forces in carrying on war against the King’s 
enemies within and without the Colony. The actual 
composition of the Legislative Assembly in which the 
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Bill.of Indemnity will be debated is significant. The 
aumber of the Progressives is 44, that of the Bond 
members is also 44, leaving a balance of seven who are 
described as doubtful. In the Legislative Council the 
Bond party claims a majority of one. We can easily 
imagine the tone of the speeches in which Mr. 
Merriman, Mr. Sauer, Mr. Te Water and other Bond 
members, freed from the restrictions of martial law, 
would dilate upon the action of Sir Gordon Sprigg and 
his colleagues. 

But let us assume that the Cape Government is able 
to get over the registration difficulty and go to the 
country on a general election for a fresh House of 
Representatives. Sir Gordon Sprigg believes that he 
would retain a working majority. Possibly he might ; 
but that is not the point. What we have to consider is 
the nature of the process by which that majority can be 
obtained. In every town and village in the Colony the 
inhabitants will be stirred by the presence and speeches 
of rival candidates. On such an occasion all lesser 
questions will be absorbed in the one question of the 
war. The candidates may be designated as respectively 
Bond and Progressive ; but they will in reality be 
Dutch and English. The object of the Bond will be 
to secure the election of Dutch colonists for the purpose 
of maintaining Dutch interests in the Cape Parliament ; 
the object of the Progressive party will be to secure the 
return of English members for the purpose of maintain- 
ing English interests. In short, if a general election is 
held in the autumn—the South African spring—in the 
Cape Colony it will be fought directly on the racial 
issue. So far as human foresight can go, no measure 
is more likely to check the process of racial amalgama- 
tion, the promotion of which is now the first object of 
British policy, than to compel the Cape Colony to go 
through the ordeal of a general election under such 
conditions as these. 

The fact is that for the present Parliamentary govern- 
ment in the Cape Colony is impossible. If the Dutch 
colonists—the large majority of the inhabitants—fear- 
lessly exercise the right of franchise, the representa- 
tives whom they will elect at this crisis in the history of 
the colony will be either open rebels or veiled conspira- 
tors. If the Dutch colonists are virtually or actually 
disfranchised, the form of Parliamentary government 
which will be preserved will be at the best a useless 
pretence, and at the worst a selfish force which may 
endanger the success of the wide administrative and 
industrial reforms by which alone the future peace and 
unity of South Africa can be secured. The petition of 
the forty-two Progressive members of the Cape Parlia- 
ment for the suspension of the constitution, which has 
been forwarded to the Colonial Office, is therefore 
neither a capitalist agitation nor a Rhodesian coup 
d’état. It is a plain request that the Imperial Govern- 
ment will take the one course by which, as they believe, 
the Colony can be saved from its present political and 
financial straits. 


M. WALDECK ROUSSEAU’S WARMING-PAN. 


M WALDECK ROUSSEAU has certainly suc- 
‘ * ceeded in finding a successor whose existence 
is a guarantee that his own will not be forgotten. It 
would not have been easy to find here, among those who 
interest themselves in the course of French politics, one 
person to whom the present Prime Minister was known 
even by name. A brief and fleeting appearance ina 
Bourgeois Ministry of seven years back alone qualifies 
‘*le pere Combes ” for enrolment among the statesmen 
of the Third Republic. It would only be an expert in 
names, one who, like Lord Macaulay, could take 
pleasure in an accurate enumeration of the Senior 
Wranglers from their foundation, that could success- 
fully recall to mind all the ‘‘ transient and embarrassed 
phantoms” who have fluttered on and off the ministerial 
benches, yet it seems a strange inversion of the ordinary 
process of Parliamentary government that a Prime 
Minister should be chosen for his insignificance. The 
Lord Goodrich of the political situation in France has 
at all events the satisfaction of feeling that he has 
achieved a success of curiosity.4\For we are all lan- 
guidly speculating as to what kind of a ministry he will 


present us with, and how its proceedings are likely to 
compare with those of M. Waldeck Rousseau. 

M. Combes has not left us long in ignorance of his 
intentions. With a celerity which may have been 
natural, but was certainly undignified, he hastened to 
confide to the enterprising emissary of a morning 
journal his programme as well as his views on the 
situation in general. As for his own part in the matter 
we are not able to recall an instance of any holder 
of ministerial office who so frankly and cheerfully 
admitted that he was playing the part of warming-pan. 
Directly M. Waldeck Rousseau is tired of taking 
holiday M. Combes will make way for him, and mean- 
while he will keep up the fight against ‘‘clericalism” 
in the same spirit as his predecessor, in the hope of 
bringing about that ‘‘ apaisement” which is so strangely 
sought by stirring up the bitterest passions in the com- 
munity. If M. Waldeck Rousseau scourged the 
religious instructor with whips, M. Combes is prepared 
to chastise him with scorpions. Not only is he intend- 
ing to carry out the ‘‘ Associations Bill” to its logical 
conclusion but he is determined to abolish the ‘‘ Loi 
Falloux ”, that is he means to put an end to all liberty of 
teaching in France. If any of us had recalled a speech 
made by M. Combes in June 1901 when he was President 
of the Committee of the Senate on the ‘‘ Associations 
Bill”, we might have hoped better things of him. Then 
he made an eloquent defence of religion as a necessity of 
human existence, and apparently on this slender founda- 
tion some leading French newspapers had constructed a 
pleasant theory that the new Prime Minister would 
make a genuineeffort to bring about that ‘‘ pacification”, 
which alone will allow the best minds in France to 
work together for her future. They did not know ‘‘le 
pére Combes”. With a truculent swagger that belies 
the benevolence of his sobriquet he announces fresh 
measures of repression against the clergy and the 
application of the ‘‘ Associations Law” in all its rigour. 
‘* Apaisement” therefore is as far off as ever. The 
Church has only exchanged an adversary of the Gallio 
type, one who was only an enemy for political purposes 
‘ but with a mind capable of appreciating the object of his 
momentary enmity, for a smaller man whose career 
bespeaks him a votary of the narrowest revolutionary 
creed. An Abbé who renounced his cloth to become 
a country doctor, he possesses the typical intellect of 
the successful Republican politician. Crammed with 
certain grandiloquent formulz that have no connexion 
with the real political needs of the time or the facts of 
history, and nourished on the husks of Jacobinism, a 
small army of country practitioners have under the 
Republic climbed into the Senate, but they have rarely 
as yet been permitted to disport themselves as the rulers 
of France. It remains now to watch the result of such 
an experiment. We cannot say we think the omens are 
especially favourable for the ministerial programme. 
M. Combes has prescribed that course of physic for 
his patient which he thinks she will swallow most 
easily, without perhaps any very careful consideration 
whether it will bring about the cure he professes to 
desire. This is the view of the French press though 
not that of the Premier himself, who, to judge from the 
interview with a representative of the ‘*‘ Matin” above 
referred to, is a political swashbuckler of the fiercest 
type who loves fighting for fighting’s sake. This 
indeed is not what we should have gathered from the 
modest record of his past career, but his sudden 
elevation to the position of commander-in-chief may 
develop bellicose instincts which have lain dormant 
while he was merely a soldier in the ranks. If this be 
so, clearly peace is not only still remote but it may 
well land the Ministry in difficulties which will soon 
extinguish it altogether. 

It would appear from the address of M. Bourgeois 
who, though occupying the neutral office of Speaker, 
yet descended on Tuesday into the arena on behalf of 
the Radicals, that the Republic was about to become 
‘the instrument of the democracy in carrying out the 
reforms necessary for its organisation”. If we trans- 
late these vague flourishes into the language of the 
ministerial declaration we discover that it means, 
firstly, what we have already alluded to, war to the 
knife with the Church, secondly the reorganisation of 


the finances and the imposition of a general graduated 
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income tax, thirdly the reduction of military service from 
three to two years and a reform in military courts, and 
lastly some tentative steps in the direction of the 
acquisition of railways by the State. To the impartial 
observer it would appear as if none of these items makes 
either for solidarity or peace. 
pleased with the reduction in military service they will 


be alarmed by the threat of an income tax, which will | 


have still greater terrors for the bourgeoisie. 

M. Combes has little experience in the difficult 
art of controlling a Republican majority and, unless he 
exhibits qualities with which his partisans have not 
credited him, we do not think that his Ministry will 
enjoy a very long lease of existence. That perhaps 
does not disturb the Prime Minister who, according to 
his own declaration, only desires to retain office until 
M. Waldeck Rousseau wants it again. For the atti- 
tude of that gentleman we have no great admira- 
tion. Patriotism surely dictated that he should 
remain at the helm in order, at all events, to 
set the ship on her right course. After winning 
an election, and obtaining a large majority, it 
savours of culpable egoism to leave that majority to 
shift for itself without giving it the lead which a new 
Chamber clearly has the right to demand from the man 
it was chosen to support. There is no possible ex- 
planation of such conduct except self-interest and 
vanity. That it may be in the interest of M. Waldeck 
Rousseau to see others involved in difficulties which 
he created, to watch his own reputation daily growing, 
and to hear himself hailed as the pilot who weathered 
the storm in contrast to an incompetent successor, we 
can well understand, but we fail to connect such self- 
seeking with the patriotic enthusiasm with which the 
ex-Prime Minister is so freely credited. That France 


may see the matter in the same light as we do would | 


be the fitting reward for this discreditable manceuvring, 


but the lack of first-rate men to control her | 


destinies will, unless something very unexpected 
happens, leave her to fall, like a ripe pear, into the 
only hands ready to receive her. For there is nothing in 


most of his colleagues to redeem M. Combes and his | : I 
| to combat these strictures. The Committee, having 


Ministry from insignificance. M. Rouvier is an able 
financier but his name is not without its sinister 
associations, M. Camille Pelletan is a clever and incisive 
writer, but that he will bring about a revolution in the 
navy we doubt. M. Delcassé is indeed a valuable 
asset not only for M. Combes but for Europe but, 
considering his reputation in Russia, any prime 
minister at the present time would desire to retain his 
services. If his colleagues individually have little to 
commend them to the indulgence of the Chamber, the 
Prime Minister does not possess the prestige to exact 
it for them. He will find it by no means easy to retain 
whatever respect he may have obtained for himself. 
Even under the Republic a minister does not confess 
with impunity that he desires nothing better than the 
inglorious rdle of stop-gap. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BRITISH MILITARY 
EDUCATION. 


* would be hard to imagine a more thorough 

vindication of all that we have from time to time 
urged on the subject of the education of our army 
officers than is contained in the Report of the Commis- 
sion on Military Education. Commencing with the 
actual monetary value hitherto set on the education of 
our officers, the Committee quote figures which prove 
that in 1890-91 only ‘23 per cent. (say 4s. 7d. in £100) 
of the whole sum (17? millions) spent on our army, 
exclusive of India, was devoted to officers’ education. 
Ten years later, when the Army Estimates had risen to 
close on thirty millions, the sum allotted to education 
had dwindled to ‘15 per cent. of this total amount. 
So much for the cost of the article: now as to its 
quality. The Committee state that as a result of their 
inquiries they find that ‘‘ widespread dissatisfaction ” 
exists and that practically all the witnesses agree that 
officers are deficient in general education. In fact *‘ it 
is no uncommon thing to find officers unable to write a 
good letter or to draw up an intelligible report”. We 
jearn that ‘‘these defects are found not only among 


If the peasantry are | rour 
_ that the present system of army entrance examinations. 


officers who have joined from the militia but also among: 
those from Woolwich and Sandhurst ”. 

The Committee divided their inquiries into three main. 
headings, namely—(1) Antecedent education, (2) Inter- 
mediate education and (3) Military training of young 
officers. Under the first head they assert roundly 


directly encourages deficient education. In support of 
this they show how, owing to the stress of competition, 
a candidate may take up from seven to eight different 
subjects (with possibly a couple of extra ones as well) 
and that the most elementary knowledge in any one 
subject is allowed to reckon as ‘‘ marks” towards the 
aggregate. Such a system they truly describe as one 
that ‘‘makes no provision for a sound elementary 
knowledge in any one subject, is not calculated to 
encourage that training of the mind which is the 
essential feature of real education, and puts a premium 
on the mere temporary acquisition of unassimilated’ 
knowledge”. An illuminating description this of the 
primary education, or preliminary training, afforded to 
the lads in whose hands the destinies of the Empire 
may at some future moment lie. 

Passing on to Part II., the Committee next consider 
the existing conditions of ‘‘ Intermediate Education”. 
As regards the officers supplied from the Militia (and 
in the future from the Yeomanry) they recommend that 
they should, whilst belonging to the Auxiliary Forces, 
be thoroughly instructed in their duties by being attached 
to the Regulars. Candidates from the Universities 
should be made to join Volunteer Corps; and also be 
given thorough instruction in military subjects whilst 
at their various colleges—an admirable idea. With 
the R.M.A. Woolwich they have but little fault 
to find but as regards the R.M.C. Sandhurst the 
reverse is the case. Readers of the SaTurDAY 
Review will recall the criticisms we have felt it 
right to pass from time to time during the last 
two years upon that establishment. As a matter 
of fact, no one whose position or knowledge ren- 
ders his opinion on the condition of things there 
worthy of the slightest consideration, has ever ventured’ 


examined many witnesses intimately acquainted with 
the working of the place, ‘‘regret that they are 
unable to speak as favourably of the Royal Mili- 
tary College” as of Woolwich. They note an 
‘‘ apparent lack of supervision in many important 
respects” which, they charitably add, may be due 
‘‘rather to divided responsibility than to positive 
neglect on the part of the authorities”. The Cadets’ 
quarters are ‘* by no means as clean and tidy as they 
should be”. So much for the College itself; as to- 
the sort of education provided there, they state withour 
mincing matters that “they regret to report that the 
general education of the Royal Military College is far 
from satisfactory”. ‘‘It is clearly established that 
cadets have absolutely no inducement to work.” As 
regards the officers, it ‘‘is equally clear that the 
Instructors have no inducement to teach”. After such 
a complete exposure of what we called ‘‘A Cob 
lege in chaos” it is hardly astonishing to read that 
‘*the Committee are unable to share the Governor’s 
satisfaction” at the condition of things described in 
his evidence. Yet this doleful report is not altogether 
lacking in humour, for the Committee have elicited the 
fact that whereas the cadets clean their belts their 
rifles are cleaned for them, and they place of record 
their opinion that ‘‘ the educational value of pipeclaying 
a belt is extremely slight”. It is not therefore sur- 
prising to learn that many a Sandhurst cadet is 
‘*inclined to lose interest in his studies and to regard 
them as a nuisance which need trouble him no more 
once he has obtained his commission”. The Com- 
mittee suggest immediate and drastic changes. ‘‘ It 
is of vital importance” they say ‘‘ that the College 
should be commanded and the work of the [educational | 
staff should be supervised by a keen and capable 
officer”; such official to be styled the ‘‘ Commandant” 
and to replace the present ‘‘Governor and Com- 
mandant ” and ‘‘ Assistant Commandant”. 

We now come to the third and last part of the 
Report, dealing with the military training of the 
young officer. Here again the Committee feel ‘‘ com- 
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pelled to report the grave fact that the military educa- 
‘tion of the junior officers in the army is in the most 
unsatisfactory condition”. ‘‘ Junior officers are lament- 
ably wanting in military knowledge and, what is perhaps 
even worse, in the desire to acquire knowledge.” ‘‘ The 
Committee have been informed on very high authority 
that the majority of young officers will not work unless 
compelled” ; that ‘‘keenness is out of fashion”; that 
‘¢it is not the correct form”, and that ‘‘ the idea is, to 
put it in a few plain words, to do as little as they 
possibly can”. We note that Lord Roberts’ name 
appears in the margin opposite these statements. The 
mass of evidence tended to prove to the Committee 
that there is a strong opinion in the army nowadays 
that ‘‘the professional advancement of the officer 
depends on many considerations quite apart from his 
professional merit or military capacity”. The various 
examinations for promotion were denounced by 
witnesses as too often being only a farce, for which 
an officer hurriedly crammed up some answers to catchy 
questions (of the type only too commonly set by inferior 
examiners) and, after passing the ordeal, as rapidly 
forgot what little he might perhaps have learnt in 
the process. 

We now have before us the British officer as perfected 
by the wisdom of our. authorities, and the only marvel 
is that under such blighting conditions the percentage 
of untrained, uneducated, and indifferent officers is not 
double or treble what it is. It speaks much for the 
immense sterling worth of the gallant fellows who for 
all these long months have been upholding the honour 
of England in South Africa that, in the majority of cases, 
they have been able to supplement the lamentably 
deficient education by their pluck, determination and 
common-sense. We propose to deal in more detail 
with each of the three parts of the Report in the next 
three numbers successively. 


NATIONAL AID FOR HOSPITALS. 


"} = London hospitals have still to ask for charity 


when their demands should rather be for justice. 
With the Duke of Fife’s excellent speech at the Mansion 
House meeting we agree in everything but its inade- 
quate deduction from the premisses. It is, to use his 
words, a humiliating confession to have to make that 
these noble institutions which succour the poor and 
benefit the rich have to depend for their very exist- 
ence upon concerts, bazaars, and post-prandial oratory. 
This year there will be a slight variation because it is 
Coronation year, and the hospitals, driven to every 
pretext that ingenuity in a good cause can suggest, 
will take advantage of the fiction of a gift to the King 
to secure the urgent funds for carrying on their work. 
What this means of course is that though the hospitals 
are institutions of national importance, and a necessary 
part of the machinery of scientific medical education, 
their directors must yet pander to all sorts of vanities, 
social pretentiousness, hypocrisy and snobbishness 
generally, in order to raise their funds. They 
have to appeal to a view of charity held by many 
in which the ideas of obligation, duty and justice, 
are an infinitesimal element, and other motives of 
a more or less ignoble character take their place. 
Their patrons must be coaxed and wheedled into 
giving, must be approached as persons from whom 
great and gratuitous favours are asked, who have the 
right to withhold or grant according to the humour of 
the moment, who accept effusive gratitude as their due 
and resent remonstrance as an impertinence. That is 
a very primitive conception, more appropriate to the 
village blanket and coal fund than to our great hospital 
system. We have nothing but admiration for the 
officials of the hospitals who devote so much time, 
trouble, and ingenuity, to devising skilful appeals ad 
‘hominem to their patrons, and to laying traps to catch 
their contributions, But it is work on which they 
ought not to be employed. Hospital Sunday ap- 
proaches, and they are full of anxiety as to whether 
the collections in church and chapel will be kept 
up, or will show signs of falling off as they have 
been doing. There are so many contingencies; rich 
People are so erratic in their attendance. ‘‘ This 


year” a document issued by the Hospital Sunday Fund 
says ‘‘ London will contain an army of rich people from 
all parts of the Empire, and, to succeed, we must reach 
the enormous number of Londoners and others who 
leave the Metropolis for the week-end for purposes of 
pleasure and health, and who may not be present in 
any place of worship on June 15”. 

This seems about as strong a condemnation as can be 
of the present methods of raising money, and it is 
impossible that they can continue to be relied upon. 
Erratic charity of this kind must break down sooner 
or later. Even the ingenuity of chairmen and secre- 
taries of Hospital Fund committees cannot every year 
count on a constant succession of events which will 
create a sufficiently excited state of the emotions in 
the public mind to produce contributions to hospitals 
on a large scale. Private charity must break down in 
presence of such a problem as the maintenance of 
hospitals. Coronation gifts will have the effect of 
lessening subscriptions in the future. Hospital Sundays 
will grow more and more disappointing. It is in the 
nature of things. Highly stimulating appeals from 
press, pulpit, and pamphlet must Jose their effect as 
custom stales their use. ‘‘It is, however,”—we quote 
again—‘‘ matter for regret that the appeals from the 
pulpit, whether they have failed in urgency or not, have 
failed to be as successful during these last five years, as 
they were formerly. In other words, the average con- 
tribution per congregation is smaller than it used to 
be in the early days of the Hospital Sunday Fund 
organisation in London.” Of course it is and must 
be so; it is in the nature of all hot gospels to dull 
the senses after frequent repetitions. People become 
bored with them, and in the matter of charity they 
resent the suggestion that it is their duty to hypothecate 
a portion of their income in any particular direction. 
They prefer to be free to give even more, as one 
object after another becomes fashionable in  sub- 
scription lists from time to time. Fortunately this 
year’s charity is stimulated towards the hospitals 
by feelings of loyalty and affection to the King 
and Queen, and there is more hope of getting good 
subscriptions than there would have been in other 
circumstances. This however, though admirable, is 
neither charity, nor a recognition of duty in respect ot 
hospitals beyond the temporary occasion. It is an 
accident that the King and Queen and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales are so deeply interested in hospital 
work. It is an accident of an accident therefore that 
this year the hospitals will have their failing subscrip- 
tions reinforced. Most charity is in fact accidental and 
cannot be depended on except in cases which are 
personally known. Introduce the idea of organisation 
—and it is necessary in hospital provision—and charity 
must assume a deeper form than the solace of the 
individual feelings, which ordinary charity is, and be 
founded on a wider view of the place in the social 
system of the objects to be provided for. That is 
not the less charity, but it is charity conceived of as a 
duty of the community steadily acting for public 
purposes, which cannot be left to the caprices of indi- 
viduals. The Church takes that view of its endowments ; 
and our educational system and our poor law system 
are based on the same principle. 

The hospitals already make some approach to it in 
their endowments, but these are in a wrong proportion 
to the annual fluctuating subscriptions on which they 
have so much to depend. In these large affairs, suitable 
for State provision and control, private charity may 
fill up lacunz but it is not sufficient in itself. To think 
it is shows that we have not yet taken the true view 
of the hospitals which the Duke of Fife describes as 
absolute necessities of our civilisation. They are in 
truth a necessary part of our educational system 
and of the poor law organisation. If we were not 
so prejudiced in our conception of hospitals as a mere 
individualistic extension of private assistance to cases 
of distress which we cannot deal with personally, 
we should see the absurdity of not takitig a broader 
view. Once admit that they are a national object, 
and our present method of maintaining them is seen 
to be hopelessly antiquated and inadequate. They are 
schools of scientific learning for the nation, and 
it is absurd that they should be treated as private 
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charities and appeals ad misericordiam made on their 
behalf. The Duke of Fife pointed out that rich and 
poor gain equally by their maintenance. We must say 
therefore that calling upon the rich to contribute to 
them, as if their subscriptions were a pure beneficence 
to the poor, has too much an air of insincerity ; and 
ascribes too much virtue to the benefactions of the rich. 
It is very desirable to put even charity on a perfectly 
honest footing, and not permit ourselves to be deceived 
by an illusory self-complacency. ‘‘ People were much 
too apt” said the Duke ‘“‘ to talk of these institutions as 
if they were merely places which concerned the sick poor, 
while as a matter of fact they were universities which 
trained our doctors and sent them forth into the world”. 
That is candid and true; but the other universities are 
not supported by casual subscriptions: nor are they com- 
pelled to beat the advertisement drum in competition 
with each other as if they were advertisers of rival 
articles in the market. At least after their establish- 
ment ; for something of the kind has to be done when 
new universities are endowed. It must be confessed 
the State as yet is only feeling its way in organ- 
ising and supporting universities in connexion with our 
whole system of education. The analogy is closer with 
our technical, secondary, and elementary education. 
But there is enough in the Duke of Fife’s suggestion 
to show the true lines on which the question of the 
hospitals will sooner or later have to be settled. 
If it is the fact, as he says, that the magnificent 
donations are not sufficient to provide the enor- 
mous and ever-increasing amount required for the 
annual maintenance of the London hospitals, and that the 
ordinary citizen cannot be relieved from his obvious 
duty, the inference is clear that the ordinary citizen 
must do his duty as citizen and not leave other citizens 
to do it for him. It appears equally clear that he 
has no right to claim management of the hospitals, as 
he sometimes does, through his municipalities unless he 
has contributed as ratepayer or taxpayer towards their 
support. 


THE ETON WAR MEMORIAL. 


READERS of ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress” will re- 

member how after the auspicious termination of 
a somewhat anxious incident Mr. Greatheart and Mr. 
Valiant played upon the well-tuned cymbal and harp 
for joy. At the Mansion House meeting of Old 
Etonians last Tuesday, to consider the question of an 
Eton Memorial of the South African War, Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Brodrick indulged in a similar per- 
formance with very good will. Lord Rosebery’s 
cymbals were in excellent tune, but we imagine that his 
brilliant and comprehensive speech must, to employ an 
old Eton expression, have used up most of the ‘‘ sense”’. 
Still Mr. Brodrick’s harp contrived to utter a fine manly 
strain. 

There is one point upon which the large and 
brotherly clan that wears the honourable name of 
Etonian is wholly at one; and that is in maintaining 
with a simple confidence the entire superiority of Eton 
to all other similar institutions. But Etonians are not 
above dealing a few genial fisticuffs among themselves, 
about points which affect the honour and dignity of the 
old school. The columns of the ‘‘ Times ” have lately 
been the scene of such a conflict, in which opinions 
have been expressed with a vehemence that shows how 
strong a feeling exists about anything which touches 


the visible glories of the venerable place. As Lord | 
| seemed to feel that the scheme came in too definite 


Rosebery said, using the adjective in a strictly non- 
political sense, all Etonians are conservatives in any 

int where Eton is concerned. An Etonian, indeed, 
earns to feel a kind of proprietary interest in the build- 
ings at Eton from the first school-time that he spends 
in the place. It is said that an Etonian of a few weeks’ 
standing was lately conducting his father, also an 
Etonian, round the college, and happening to pass a 
place where some necessary repairs were proceeding in 


_ @ comparatively modern structure, the boy said, with 


an accent of deep conviction, ‘‘Isn’t it a shame to 
meddle with that old wall? ” 

The recent war in South Africa has given a very 
remarkable proof of the part which Eton takes in the 
public service of the country. An interesting list pub- 


lished at Eton has shown that she has sent nearly 
1,400 officers of various ages to the front. And of 
these no less than 126 have laid down their lives 
for their country. This is a very noble record ; and it 
is not to be wondered at that those who love and 
revere the school should feel that there ought to 
be at Eton some memorial of the self-sacrifice and 
devotion of Etonians. The stirring thought that is 
presented to us is that these young men are the very 
persons who by position and wealth might consider 
themselves justified in arranging their lives so as to take 
advantage of the unlimited opportunities of pleasure and 
amusement that their means and standing afford. And it 
may well move outspoken admiration, and give English- 
men a confident and deep-seated belief in the vigour 
and devotion of the race, that these are the very men 
who have cheerfully and willingly sacrificed them- 
selves to the needs of their nation. Still more charac- 
teristic is the fact that this sacrifice has not been made 
in any wave of feverish enthusiasm, but calmly and 
quietly and as a matter of almost commonplace and 
obvious duty. 

So far so good; and it seems that no doubt prevails 
among Etonians as to the desirability of commemorat- 
ing this noble record; but considerable divergence of 
opinion seems or seemed to exist as to the manner of 
commemorating it. The proposal to commemorate 
Eton’s share in the war appears to have emanated 
from Eton. After consultation with the Governing 
Body, a provisional committee was nominated, who 
nominated a representative general committee; and 
an executive committee was ultimately selected, who 
approved the scheme of erecting at Eton a Great Halt 
which should stand as a memorial of the war; it was 
to be a room in which the whole school should be 
able to be assembled together. It was pointed out 
that most schools had a hall of this kind, while at 
Eton if the school needs at any occasion to be brought 
together, it is necessary to assemble it in the open air. 
A further reason, weightily urged by the promoters 
of the scheme for fixing on a memorial building of some 
kind, is the fact that there was an opportunity of 
beautifying one of the least dignified portions of the 
precincts by erecting the Memorial Hall on the site of 
a house of incredible plainness, to use no harsher word, 
which occupies a central and conspicuous position in 
the college precincts. 

Then a controversy began, in which Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Dartmouth, Lord Esher, Mr. Ian Malcolm M.P. 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore M.P., and other more or less 
prominent Etonians took part. The objections made 
both publicly and privately were very various and not 
in all cases consistent. Some asked what would be the 
use of such a building, while others were equally 
averse to the projected Memorial having any utilitarian 
purpose whatever. Some said that the Memorial ought 
to be entirely religious in character, while others urged 
that a statue or a group of statuary in the open air 
was the only reasonable way of commemorating the 
war. Some proposed that a fine library, with a museum 
for archeological and traditional relics, much needed at 
Eton, should be erected to take the place of the 
present inadequate building. Another suggestion was 
to replace the east window of the chapel, to which 
zsthetic objections were raised. Some found fault with 
the procedure employed, urging that a general meeting 
should have been first held and suggestions invited and 
saying that the method which had been devised was like 
attempting to balance a pyramid on its apex. Some 


a form, and to wish it to be more spontaneous in its 
inception. Mr. Ormsby-Gore, indeed, went further, 
and in a letter which might have been written by a 
fourth-form boy, said that he scented in the whole 
scheme a device of ‘‘ imperious and didactic usherdom ”. 
After a good deal of parleying it seems that a com- 
promise has been arrived at ; but it is a compromise of 
a simple character. It consists of opening the net 
wide enough to admit of all the suggestions being 
carried out. There is to be a Memorial Hall, which is 
to contain a library and museum; there is to be a 
religious monument in the shape of some record in the 
chapel of the names of the heroes of the war. There 
is to be a group of statuary in front of the Memorial 
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Hall which is to be the special commemoration of the 
war. 

There is a comfortable magnificence about the scheme 
in its present shape which demands admiration. There 
is certainly something princely about a plan which 
demands the cheerful annihilation, on the ground of 
mere plainness, of an excellent boarding-house in good 
repair. It may be roughly said that quite apart from 
the large contribution which the Governing Body are 
prepared to make from the funds at their disposal, the 
Old Etonians, to carry out the scheme in its entirety, 
will have to raise a sum of nearly £40,000. But there 
is of course no practical difficulty about the money. 
Probably the Old Etonians could raise a sum of half a 
million in a few days without feeling the loss of it to 
any appreciable extent. The only question is whether 
the requisite enthusiasm exists. The meeting on 
Tuesday last was characterised by entire harmony and 
goodwill; it seemed as though all the Old Etonians 
were willing and ready to sink their differences of 
opinion in the general will. It may be noted too 
that Lord Rosebery confessed that he entered the 
committee with a very weak faith in the scheme of 
the Memorial Hall, but that he is now completely 
convinced of the merits of the scheme. But even 
if all are not equally convinced, it seems clear that 
the Old Etonians have made up their minds to act 
in concert and to present a united front. We should 
hold then that it would be very unfortunate if the 
scheme fell through for lack of contributions. The 
plan is now so comprehensive that, even if all Etonians 
do not approve of each of the details, it would be 
absurd if any could not find some part of the 
scheme which he could cordially support. It would 
be a humiliating spectacle if the alumni of our richest 
school, who represent an almost incalculable amount of 
capitalised wealth, could not raise a sum which is in 
itself a mere mite in proportion to the resources they 
represent. Whatever sum is required should be raised 
promptly, generously and cheerfully, in a manner worthy 
of so august a brotherhood. 


SWANS IN A SWANNERY. 


[* England, in the county of Dorsetshire, there is an 
enchanted village, named Abbotsbury—the only 
one that I know of at this present age of the world. 
It is the home of swans, and therein lies the enchant- 
ment, for to watch them is such a never-fading pleasure, 
such an ever-fresh delight, that no man or woman who 
has once come to this village can live anywhere else 
afterwards, for the want of a swannery—the world 
being as empty of these perfect joys as it is crammed 
full of hotels, banks, railway-stations, post-offices and 
other uninteresting places. Yet it is in one especial 
thing that the swans do at Abbotsbury and nowhere 
else that the spell chiefly lies. The lovely argosy of 
little, silver ships moving stilly and placidly down that 
shining length of water, named, perhaps from them, 
the Fleet (‘‘themselves a fairer fleet”) forming and 
reforming, spreading softly out, drawing softly together 
again or going off in long, thin, stately lines into realms 
that, forthwith, become enchanted—like a fairy dream 
dreamed after reading Hans Andersen—all this, per- 
haps, one might make a shift to do without, it could go 
with other dreams. So, too, one might see at Abbots- 
bury, and yet afterwards live without seeing, those swan 
prettinesses and statelinesses which, after all, are to 
be viewed in ordinary park waters, on rivers, lakes 
or even on some small private pond. On all these 
swans are swans. It is not only on the Fleet that they 
sail with their cygnets on their backs or guide them 
forward on the proud propulsion of a wave raised 
around their own stately necks, as they move, like 
whiter waves, behind them: nor is it there more than 
elsewhere that, merging dignity in higher considera- 
tions, they put these same necks to fair hygienic uses, 
rubbing with them the various other parts of their 
comely persons—and, in especial, the broad breast 
and shining back—as with a soft piece of wash- 
leather—a thing pleasant to see—or that, drawing 
them backwards between their sleek wings, they 
shoot them, suddenly, like a silver lance into the 


. 


sky, or stooping them forward, straighten them 
again, whereby the bill gives, at it were, a scoop 
upwards as though it drank the air. These things and 
a hundred other things that swans do are fair to see, 
but one can see them in this twentieth century and yet 
live heart-whole. But the flight—the flight—‘‘ Aye 
there’s the rub”—the beautiful, musical swan-flight ; 
there is something in that that takes a stronger hold 
and becomes, at last, a very necessity. The heart 
hungers for it, it is like sun and air, things 
that all will have who can have, that the rich 
buy and the poor die for the want of. The rest may be 
sweet asa dream, but this is strong as well as sweet, 
like the loves of Norse heroes, like the song of Sigurd’s 
sword in the scabbard as it was carried to battle, like 
the dreams that have been dreamed in action and last 
through the dream of life. No one who has seen it 
once with his eyes and had it once in his heart can do 
without it and at the same time be happy, which is 
why the hills all round Abbotsbury—the enchanted 
village where the swans fly—are crowded with 
the mansions of the wealthy and noble, whilst greater 
numbers flock, daily, to visit its swannery than 
to see the Derby, though that takes place but once in 
the year and lasts but a few poor hours—a fact as 
much to the credit of human nature as any other with 
which I am acquainted. And now what is this flight 
like, the effects of which are so potent? It is danger- 
ous to eulogise what one has yet to describe, for the 
praise—which is easy—may go beyond the description, 
even if it do not go beyond the thing. I must confess, 
indeed, that, all-graceful though he be, the swan does 
not raise his large and heavy body from the smooth 
surface of the lake, without the crest of any wave to help 
him, except by a great effort. At first there is much com- 
motion: the powerful wings smite upon the water with 
percussive sounds that are heard at a long distance 
and all is foam about the broad, bent tail and strongly 
paddling legs. The blows cease, but the bird is not 
yet entirely quit of the water, along which he now 
runs, or proceeds with a double motion of flying and 
running leaving a pathway white as himself, like a 
milky-way, behind him. The feet, in fact, are for some 
time an effective help to the wings. Each, as it strikes 
the water, jerks up the aspiring body till, at length, 
the proud moment comes when it can float without 
them, upon which they bend upwards and dis- 
appear beneath the tail. And now the bird is of 
air, and the wings, as rejoicing at it, burst instantly 
forth into music, emitting with each of their strong, 
swift strokes, a note so clear and ringing, so full of a 
wild, glad melody that all the beauty and poetry of 
earth and sky and sea seems to have been caught up 
by them and translated into sound. This glorious 
elemental music is everywhere and animates every- 
thing. Under it the world is new-made, or, rather, 
its ‘spirit shines through it”. The soul of the 
world seems speaking, and its voice is so siren-sweet 
that the heart lifts up. And always it is the 
same. Through grey skies and bleak winds it throbs 
melodiously, nor is it more—or less— melodious 
when the air is golden and the sky blue. The 
spirit is constant though the little, fleeting face be- 
fore it may frown, sometimes, and sometimes smile. 
Thus in the swan’s music—those silver wings become a 
silver harp—hope seems to live, and one wants it so 
much here that, were I rich, I would live encircled in 
the windings of some broad, bright river opening into 
quiet pools and lakes, where swans should glide and 
sail, and ever speak to me like this. 

This is the real music—the song—of the swan. True it 
is that sometimes he sings to his harp as he flies, and the 
note is then pleasing enough. But it is only occasionally 
uttered, and so low, in comparison, that it is lost in the 
other. It is not the clarion it should be to match that. 
One must be near to hear it—the song of the swan is 
his flight. 

As with geese and the humbler members of the tribe, 
the swan’s long neck is, in flight, stretched straight 
out, but there is a tremulous motion in it which— 
though it may be so slight as not always to be noticed— 
is yet sufficient to unbend the lines of contour and 
redeem it from stiffness. The body shares in this 
tremulousness, so that the whole bird seems to quiver 
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forwards, as though with the soul and longing of 
an onward desire. Such is the swan’s flight, 
but in descending from it there is one little 
awkward—at least doubtful—moment, in which the 
duck appears and the swan is partially obscured. 
Nearing, again, his native water—for he has flown 
high and circled far over down and field—the broad, 
white wings cease to pulsate, and under their gleaming 
canopy, the beauteous bird is borne in a long, cool, 
delicious sweep just over its glassy surface. It is right, 
this—the very quintessence and crown of grace set 
upon the brow of majesty—but when the moment for 
alighting is reached the Jower and heavier part of the 
great, white body sinks, first, towards the water, till, as 
the impetus which carried it on becomes expended, it 
assumes a semi-upright attitude, whilst the legs, reap- 
pearing like an earthly taint, straddle apart and are pro- 
jected forward in an ungainly—a duck-like—manner. 
The swan has become a duck, in fact, from his breast 
downwards, though, even so, the neck and “ sail-broad 
vans”, which still support him, largely discount the 
fall. But the instant the feet touch, this doubtful 
moment is past; sliding on the water, as though it 
were ice, the body sinks gracefully forward, the wings 
fold and raise themselves lightly, like the curled foam 
on a wave, the long, queenly neck takes state and reigns 
again, and a swan is never more graceful—more ‘‘ swan- 
like ”—than when thus re-entering on its old possession, 
the kingdom that it rules. Safely enthroned there 
may be a light duty-assuming shake of the wings 
and to this, at first, one is inclined to attribute 
some loud clapping sounds which, at about the same 
time, come echoing over the water. But again there 
is the clapping, and this time the wings are not shaken. 
One is puzzled, for no other adequate mechanism seems 
open to the swan, yet from the swan the sounds most 
certainly proceed. But one has forgotten the feet 
which, in the descent upon the water, strike it several 
times in rapid succession. In this way these thunders 
are produced—they are the footfalls of the swan. 
Epmunp SELOovs. 


STRAUSS AND ANOTHER. 


HERE is no more fearsome wild beast than the 
editor’s terror, the journalist or letter-writer who 

after some lines of mournful, cumbrous reflections 
suddenly reveals his state of mind and his intention by 
continuing ‘‘ but, joking apart” or ‘to consider the 
matter seriously”. The wretched man thinks himself a 
humorist and thinks he has been humorous. With this 
trifling observation to start away with, let us consider 
the ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel” of Richard Strauss. The full 
title is ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” and we are 
informed that when the composer was asked what it 
meant he said it illustrated the life and death of Till 
and that ‘‘ for the rest, let them guess at the musical 
joke which a Rogue has offered them”. I am beginning 
to understand the relevancy of my opening sentences. I 
should never have dreamed that Strauss was joking. 
Mere grotesque noises on the orchestra are not to my 
mind funny. I cannot laugh at them. But then ideas differ 
widely as to what constitutes a joke. The other day a 
gentleman belonging, I believe, to the coster profession, 
was sent to gaol for joking : he merely walked up to a 
total stranger and felled him to earth from behind by 
an admirably placed blow on the ear. He then walked 
away ‘“‘with a grin”. Now if a fellow can be im- 
prisoned for a venial offence like that, what on earth 
are we going to do with Richard Strauss? The coster- 
monger’s victim had a drastic but brief experience : 
those who sit out ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel” have an experi- 
ence hardly less drastic and anything but brief. It 
lasts over half an hour. A joke half an hour long! No 
one save a German would think of such a thing, 
and it should not be permitted outside Germany. 
When one comes to deal with the musical execution of 
‘* Till” rather than the idea of it the task is rather 


difficult. Thedidea of it seems foolish enough ; yet had — 


it been handled by a Mozart, the result might have 
justified it. In the case of Strauss, one cannot say it 
has not been handled with consummate skill of a sort. 
There is even shown a faculty of inventing themes of a 
shape which had not been used before. Everything is 


done with a definite intention : the whole form of the 
work, each theme, each bit of orchestration, has been 
done with malice prepense: there is none of the 
bungling, there are none of the lucky or unlucky 
unexpected effects, that characterise the symphonic 
writing of our own glorious Academics. One cannot 
but believe that every note, every effect, was meant. 
Then the point arises, are the notes and effects meant 
beautiful notes and effects? Aretheyhumorous? The 
humorous matter I have said my say about; and as 
for the beauty—alas !—I find little beauty in any of 
the Strauss music and none in ‘‘ Till”. At heart his 
music differs in no wise from the thousands of fugues 
and canons written two centuries ago. They were 
marvellously constructed ; as pieces of mathematics 
nothing can ever be done to beat them. Unfortunately 
they were not music. And unfortunately ‘‘ Till” is not 
music. To be sure, there are no fugues in it, but that 
is merely a matter of mode: the musical mathematics 
of one generation are not those of the later generations. 
Strauss is the most up-to-date musical mathematician 
living (I suppose); and his ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel” will 
rest soon amongst the forgotten comic canons and 
rounds and fugues of two hundred years past. Ina 
sense ‘‘ Till” shows a technique; wonderful conjuring 
tricks are done. In the higher sense Strauss has not a 
technique. A technique is the means of doing the thing 
the artist sets out todo. For such a technique I look 
in vain in all the works of Strauss I have so far heard. 
The ‘‘ Tod und Verklarung ” I wrote about when Strauss 
directed one of the Schulz-Curtius concerts some years 
ago. There we have Strauss the serious man. It is 
often said that he wrote the music toa piece of fantastic 
prose given in the programme. The fact is, I believe, 
that the music was written first; but we may be sure 
Strauss aided and abetted in the composition of that 
iece of fantastic prose. And what a poor, banal idea 
is there! However, the ending contains the nearest 
approach Strauss has so far made to writing a real bit 
of music. The idea of ‘‘ Don Juan” is just as common. 
I don’t like this music. A little while ago Strauss 
was the mode in certain parts of Germany, and now 
that he is outmoded, as completely outmoded as the 
writers of the Beardsley-Yellow-Book period, he is 
beginning to find a few admirers in New York and 
London. 
The ‘‘ another” of this week is happily not Mr. 
Possart, but Mr. Terry, director of the music at the 
new Catholic Cathedral, Westminster. The concert 
announced here two or three weeks ago duly came off 
on Wednesday afternoon; and it proved a fine affair. 
The C minor symphony of Beethoven might have 
been omitted, firstly because the programme was 
long enough without it, and secondly because the per- 
formance, under the musical director of Brompton 
Oratory, can only be described as being as pretentious 
as it was farcical. This gentleman beat the first move- 
ment as though it were in two-two time, and the third 
movement as though it were in six-four; he dragged 
the three first movements in a most painful way—I 
thought they would not end on this side of the Day of 
Judgment—and it was only in the finale that the 
band, taking the bit in their teeth and carefully 
disregarding the baton, gave us an approximation 
to the real thing. I know the church is not yet 
consecrated, but all the same I deprecate the intro- 
duction of comic items at the expense of Beethoven’s 
music. It is more pleasant to speak of the ‘‘ Holy 
Supper of the Apostles” and the other vocal things of 
the afternoon. ‘‘The Holy Supper” is not in itself a 
very great or engrossing work. It is a first attempt to 
do what Wagner actually did in the love feast of 
‘* Parsifal”, and an attempt to do it without the aid of 
scenery and action. The Wagner of 1843 was not by 
any means the Wagner of the ’seventies and ’eighties ; 
and the old man set himself really an easier task than 
did the young one. Those long choruses at the begin- 
ning are a little dreary: they hardly ever rise to the 
height of the occasion. But the ‘‘ voices from above ” 
and the entry of the orchestra are both magnificent in 
effect. Indeed ‘‘the mighty rushing wind” was used 
afterwards in ‘‘ Parsifal” and the ‘‘voices from 
above” also, although the second was enormously 
modified and developed. The ending of the thing 
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is a fine operatic finale, quite unsuited for church 
use. As for the rendering, a great deal could 
be said in its praise. We must remember how 
difficult the work is. Years ago Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie tried to give it with the now defunct 
Novello’s Choir, and he failed. Other conductors had 
a shot at it, and they failed. However, the competent 
man having come along, on this occasion there was no 
failure. Sometimes the singing was broad and noble ; 
and it was always adequate. The handling of the 
orchestra, too, was firm and effective. But not the 
most skilful and artistic performance in the world will 
turn a dull thing into an interesting one ; and the truth 
must be confessed that ‘‘ The Holy Supper” is dull, 
deadly dull. Dull, also, was the late Mr. Wingham’s 
‘* Amavit sapientiam”. Why on earth this wretched 
piece of Mendelssohn-copying should have been included 
in a list of pieces composed by great masters is more 
than I can guess. It is fit only to be sung at the 
Carmelites Church. The most stimulating part of the 
programme was the second. It opened with a rather 
tame rendering of Bach’s Toccata in D minor by Mr. 
E. D’Evry. I may tell that gentleman at once that his 
is not the right way to play Bach. Bach was not 
Mendelssohn; and the neatness and restraint which 
are good enough for Mendelssohn will not serve to 
bring out the full power and splendour of Bach. The 
fugue which forms the conclusion of the toccata isa 
wild, tempestuous piece of music ; in spirit itiscloseto the 
big A minor sonata (for piano) of Mozart or the C sharp 
minor of Beethoven; and it ought to be played 
with energy, rush, passion. After this the ‘‘ Surge 
illuminare” of Palestrina and ‘‘Salvator Mundi” of 
Dr. Blow were given fairly well; and then came the 
finest things of the day—the Sanctus and Agnus Dei 
from Byrde’s D minor mass and Purcell’s D major Te 
Deum. These were perfectly given. Long ago, and 
more than once, I have written of them in my 
articles here, and there is nothing to be added about 
the music. But about the performance this much 
may be said: that those who were not present 
missed the first opportunity of hearing the Te Deum 
somewhat as Purcell meant it to be done. By the aid 
of strings, long trumpets, and a magnificent organ, 
and also of course by the aid of fine soloists and a well- 
trained chorus, the pathos, beauty and brilliancy of the 
work were brought out in the fullest degree. Mr. 
Terry announced during the afternoon that the music 
to be sung in the cathedrai after its opening would be 
that of not later than the sixteenth century; but I 
fancy the authorities will be unwilling to exclude Dr. 


‘Blow, Pelham Humphries and Purcell. 


Well, at last the old-world music has found a per- 
manent home in this country. At last a Roman church 
is going to confine itself to the music written especi- 
ally for its services. What Mr. Dolmetsch has been 
trying to do in one way for many years, what some of 
us have tried in other ways to do, seems likely to be 
achieved, and all the world will be able to hear how 
noble and sweet and strong is this old music. It is 
well known that the Archbishop, having put his hand 
to the plough, does not turn back, and great things 
may be expected. Though by no means a Catholic 
myself, I can see that two things will gain : the Catholic 
religion, because it will have the only music adapted to 
its rites, and the music itself, because we will all be 
able to hear it whenever we please. It is true that the 
church will not be open for some time. But Mr. Terry 
in the course of Wednesday’s proceedings made a 
speech—I felt inclined to go to the organ and accompany 
him as Strauss accompanied Possart—and he announced 
that soon organ and choral recitals of the old music 
will begin. 

A criticism of Josef Hofmann’s piano recital must be 
held over for the present, space lacking. I will deal 
with him and some other pianists in a later article. 
There is also Mr. Wood’s Tschaikowsky concert on 
Thursday afternoon. That startling novelty, the 
Pathetic Symphony, drew a large audience. The 
“Tempest” symphonic poem and ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimini” were given as well. But these too must 
wait until a later day. J. F. R. 


A NEW PLAY AND AN OLD. 


fo XPERIENCE has taught me that the theatrical 

performance given in aid of this or that deserving 
charity is very seldom a deserving thing in itself. Its 
commonest form is a tedious, incoherent medley of 
snippets, a scratch-rally of eminent mimes in a hurry 
and obscure mimes in a panic. The ordinary member 
of the public, doubtless, can sit it out in patience, 
buoyed up by the consciousness of having paid a high 
price for his seat. But the critic, not having disbursed 
a penny, is apt to judge the affair on its own merits, 
and to snatch the earliest chance of folding his pro- 
gramme and stealing silently away. The performance 
given last Saturday night at the Garrick Theatre 
in aid of the Queen’s Fund for Soldiers and 
Sailors was an agreeable exception to the rule. 
True, it began with a concert which—stay! that 
is not my province. But after nine o’clock (when Sir 
Squire Bancroft had read Mr. Owen Seaman’s very 
graceful ode to the Queen—a set of ceremonial verses 
which had the rare advantage of a subject inspiring 
sentiments apart from flunkeyism) the programme con- 
sisted of one carefully prepared item: ‘‘ The Bishop’s 
Move”, a new comedy in three acts, written by Mrs. 
Craigie and Mr. Murray Carson. I presume that Mr. 
Carson contrived the plot, and that Mrs. Craigie wrote 
the dialogue. I commend Mr. Carson, heartily, for 
not having succumbed to the fear of being twitted with 
an inadequate share in the collaboration. He might, 
doubtless, had he cared to do so, have invented 
the scenario of a strong, ambitious, complicated 
drama, full of passion and incident. This would 
have won him many compliments from the average 
critic, and many condolences on Mrs. Craigie’s 
failure to do justice to it. For Mrs. Craigie would, 
undoubtedly, not have done justice to it. Knowing 
that, and knowing the line in which Mrs. Craigie 
excels, he gracefully effaced himself, adumbrating 
the slightest, simplest trifle of a plot—a mere fine- 
spun cobweb in the air. And the result is a quite 
delightful and distinguished little comedy, for which, 
in strict justice, both collaborators deserve equal 
praise. Mrs. Craigie’s talent is essentially and 
exquisitely feminine. She has not the strength 
and grip for doing good work on a large scale. 
But for work on a small scale her neatness 
and lightness of hand are quite invaluable. When 
she handles high philosophy, she is apt to be rather 
dull. When she goes for large passions, she is apt to 
seem rather tame. But when she is content with the 
artistic limitations of her sex, when she confines her- 
self to little light things, there is not in England a 
lady whose work can be compared with hers. None 
has so subtle a sense for the airier emotions of her 
fellow men and women, none so quick a sympathy for 
what is nice in them, none so delicate a way of 
satirising what is not nice in them, none so dainty and 
ingratiating a wit, none so sure a choice of appro- 
priate words, and so sure an ear for pretty cadences of 
words. She is not, being a woman, a great creative 
artist, but she does happen to be a very exquisite 
artist, capable of very exquisite effects when she 
does the right kind of work. In ‘‘The Bishop’s 
Move” she started with a scheme exactly suited to 
her talent—a scheme, I hope, after her own heart. 
Behold the Abbey of Veyle, and the Bishop of Rance, 
and his young nephew, Mr. Francis Hericourt, 
wavering in his decision to enter the priesthood, 
for that he is under the spell of the enchanting 
Duchess of Quenten, whose wealth, if she marry 
again, will pass to the Abbey. The Duchess her- 
self is fascinated by Mr. Hericourt, though she 
is senior by a decade, and thinks him rather stupid. 
She is not at all sure that she would not marry 
him, much as she dislikes the prospect of poverty. 
Miss Barbara Arreton also adores this young man. 
She is his equal in age and in intelligence. He is half 


in love with her, despite his devotion to the Duchess. 
Such are Mrs. Craigie’s materials. At first I supposed 
that the Duchess was merely pretending to be in love 
with the young man, that she was luring him away 
from the Abbey merely for Miss Arreton’s sake. [ 

supposed that the Bishop’s move was directed to 
Cc 
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making her marry the young man, and so securing her | on the other hand, Mrs. Kendal, with her neat, trim, 


fortune for the Church. This would have made a 
stronger conflict, undoubtedly. But, for that reason, 
it would not have suited Mrs. Craigie’s talent so well 
as the conflict which actually occurs—the Bishop, won 
over to Miss Arreton’s side, trying, in the interest of 
human happiness against the interest of the Church, to 
make the Duchess hand the young man over to the 
girl who loves him more than she does, and whom he 
loves (unconsciously) more than he loves her. This is just 
the right kind of slender framework for Mrs. Craigie’s 
embroideries. I wish I had space in which to describe 
the many little ingenious touches of which the play is 
composed. I must content myself with one example. 
The Bishop has just wrung from the Duchess an admis- 
sion that she does not think his nephew a brilliant boy : 
he has not much to say for himself, and what he does 
say is rather commonplace. Presently, little Miss 
Arreton comes in. She has been for a walk with the 
Bishop’s nephew. ‘And what did you talk about?” 
asks the Duchess. ‘‘Oh”, replies the girl, ‘‘ 7 didn’t 
talk at all. I only listened. I never do anything but 
listen when I am with him”. ‘‘ Really? And what 
does he talk to you about?” ‘‘ Oh everything, every- 
thing. He is so extraordinarily clever. He has such 
a wonderful insight into character” &c. &c. Thus is 
the Duchess made to feel the disparity of years between 
herself and him. What could be more prettily ironic 
than this scene, more tenderly humorous, truer to reality? 
And in such scenes as this the whole play abounds. 
The critics have generally condemned it as ‘‘ too thin ”. 
As usual! ‘‘ These slices of bread-and-butter are quite 
uneatable. They are not beef-steaks.” 

Neither Mr. Bourchier, as the Bishop, nor Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, as the Duchess, showed a nice appreciation 
of the difference between beef-steaks and bread-and- 
butter. Miss Vanbrugh did with all her might and 
main what ought to have been touched so lightly. She 
behaved so strenuously that she had to assume a forced 
laugh, all the while, lest we should fancy that the play 
was a tragedy. Such compromises are rather distress- 
ing. The part of the Bishop is a part requiring a 
light touch, with much grace and dignity of demeanour. 
It is not a horse-collar to be grinned through. But as 
such, alas! it was handled by Mr. Bourchier. Mr. 
H. B. Warner chose to make the young man seem 
rather sillier and feebler than the authors can have 
meant him to be. Indeed, the one really good per- 
formance was given by Miss Jessie Bateman, as the 
ingénue. This had the charm of real sensibility, real 
understanding, things so rare among actresses who 
still look girlish. 

Take it all round, I suppose ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” is the wretchedest bit of hack-work ever 
done by a great writer, and by us condoned for 
the sake of the love we bear him. If this jumble 
of a play, in whose facile coarseness can be discerned 
hardly one gleam of genuine humour, was really 
written to please Queen Elizabeth, let us hope that 
Shakespeare underrated the taste of that remarkable 
woman. Else will its revival hardly seem to us a 
felicitous way of celebrating the coronation of one of 
her successors. However, in this production at Her 
Majesty’s the acting, not the play, is the thing. Mr. 
Tree’s Falstaff is as prodigious a feat of impersona- 
tion as ever. It is difficult for us, to whom 
Mr. Tree’s personality is so familiar through 
photographs in the illustrated papers, to accept him 
as a perfect Falstaff. But that difficulty is due to 
the inelasticity of our imaginations. If we project 
ourselves into thé state of knowing nothing whatsoever 
about Mr. Tree as he is, we get, I think, the true 
impression of a fat mind in a fat body. Mr. Kemble, 
as Doctor Caius, and Mr. Lionel Brough, as the Host 
of the Garter, are as fruity and authoritative as ever. 
And Mrs. Tree once more is charming as Anne Page, 
though she infuses into the part a pathos which would 
have startled the author. But of course the great 
feature of the production is the sensational juxtaposition 
of Mrs. Kendal and Miss Ellen Terry as Mistress Page 
and Mistress Ford. A greater contrast could hardly be 
conceived. On the one hand, Miss Terry, with her 
exuberant, sunbright charm, her spontaneous jollity, 
and, above all, her long training in Shakespearian plays ; 


delightfully prosaic method, her quick, quiet, unadorned 
realism. It is needless to say which of these two, in a 
play of this kind, plays the other off the stage. Mrs. 
Kendal is too pre-eminent an artist in modern comedy, 
and modern tragi-comedy, not to fail in Shakespearian 
farce. To redress the balance, Miss Terry ought to 
appear with her in a modern play. Max. 


ROYAL INSURANCE. 


“Ts report of the Royal Insurance Company for last 

year includes for the first time the figures of the 
Lancashire Fire and Life Office, and of the Kent Fire, 
and United Kent Life, three companies which were 
taken over by the Royal in the course of 1go1. Prior 
to the absorption of these offices the Royal was the 
largest Fire insurance company, and this premier posi- 
tion it of course maintains. The Fire premiums now 
exceed two and a half millions, of which 59°2 per cent. 
was absorbed in payment of losses, and 34°3 per cent. 
in commission and expenses, leaving a trading profit of 
64 per cent., which amounts to £163,365. Such a 
proportion of profit must be considered satisfactory 
when we remember that many Fire offices conducted 
their business at a loss last year, and that the extensive 
character of the business of the Royal makes inevitable 
a smaller ratio of profit than can be obtained by com- 
panies which confine their business to this country and 
to the best class of risks. ’ 

In spite of the acquisition of the Lancashire and the 
Kent, and the increase of its premium income by about 
25 per cent., the Fire reserves of the Royal have 
decreased by about £365,000. This is a feature which 
is not wholly satisfactory, although the reserves and 
the capital together constitute superabundant security 
for the risks insured, and the purchase of other busi- 
nesses accounts for it. 

The supreme usefulness of such an office as the Royal 
is beyond question, but at the same time it places a vast 
power in the hands of its managers, which needs to be 
very carefully exercised in order to avoid unfair detri- 
ment to the interests of insurers and the welfare of 
smaller companies. We have known instances of the 
influence of the Royal on the Tariff Committee proving 
distinctly beneficial to insurers, but at the same time 
the possibility exists of such power being used in an 
opposite direction, and the risk is one which should be 
recognised and carefully guarded against. 

As a Life office the Royal is not nearly so prominent 
as it is as a Fire company; but the acquisition of the 
Lancashire and the United Kent Life has made a great 
difference to the magnitude of the Life department. 
The premium income has increased from £482,000 in 
1900 to £627,000 in 1901 ; and the funds, which now 
exceed seven and a half millions, have been increased 
to the extent of £1,800,000: of this latter amount 
£1,600,000 was transferred from the Lancashire and 
the United Kent. The new business shows a sub- 
stantial advance upon that reported in the previous 
year, and is well in excess of the normal amount for 
several years past. We do not know the exact date at 
which the businesses of the other companies were 
transferred, but unless their connexions have only 
been at the service of the Royal for a short time the 
new business they have brought seems somewhat small. 

It is of course too early to judge of the effect of the 
absorption of other offices upon the business of the 
Royal, but we doubt if the result will be to make the 
company more attractive to participating policy- 
holders. The bonus for some years past has been a 
simple reversionary addition at the rate of 30s. per 
cent. per annum, and as the premium rates, especially 
at the younger ages, are above the average, the results 
under participating policies are not particularly good. 

The annuity business of the company only involves 
the receipt of about £50,000 a year for annuities 
granted, and the Annuity Fund is just over half a 
million. The company doubtless prefers a small busi- 
ness at remunerative rates to larger transactions on 
terms which, while some companies are prepared to 
grant them, can yield little or no profit. 

The balance sheet of the combined businesses shows 
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total assets of twelve millions. The task of managing 
investments of this magnitude to advantage is by no 
means an easy one, but from the details of the securi- 
ties which are published in the accounts the Royal 
seems to have accomplished it excellently well. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE INVENTOR OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
18 Finch Lane, London, E.C., 5 June, 1902. 


Sir,--Mr. Marconi, being a busy man, has not un- 
naturally declined to waste further time in a fruitless 
correspondence with Professor Silvanus Thompson. 
There is, however, a statement in the latter’s letter of 
28 May which concerns the credit of the Company 
which has purchased Mr. Marconi’s patent rights and 
inventions. Professor Thompson says :—‘‘ The world 
now knows that Signor Marconi, challenged with 
these references to original sources, evades the 
issue and lapses into abuse. The world now knows 
also that the great feat of detecting wireless signals 
across the Atlantic was accomplished not by any in- 
vention comprised in Signor Marconi’s telegraphic 
patent, but by a telephonic appliance invented by Paolo 
Castelli, one of his own compatriots, to whom he denies 
any share of credit, and whose name he has sup- 
pressed.” 

Professor Thompson gives us one version of the 
apparatus employed and Mr. Marconi another. Had 
they both been present in Newfoundland the credibility 
of their respective versions would be a matter of per- 
sonal credit; but as Professor Thompson was not in 
Newfoundland at the time no value whatever can be 
attached to his above-quoted statement, based on an 
inaccurate and quite uv-*‘ authoritative” press report, 
and directly contradicted by Mr. Marconi. ‘ The 
great feat of detecting wireless signals across the 
Atlantic” was at the time of its first announcement 
generally discredited by the scientific papers. Towards 
the end of February in this year, however, a much 
greater feat was performed—that of receiving intelligible 
messages on s.s. “‘ Philadelphia” over a distance of 
1,550 miles on the tape in the ordinary way, the records 
being duly attested by the ship’s officers. 

If Professor Thompson still entertains any doubt 
about the apparatus used in Newfoundland he should 
have none about that employed on s.s. “ Phila- 
delphia” on the occasion just mentioned. Professor 
Thompson must be well aware of the results 
then obtained and is in at least as good a posi- 
tion to be acquainted with the apparatus employed as 
with that used in Newfoundland. To attempt to dis- 
credit the results achieved by Mr. Marconi by alleging 
that he is obtaining them by the inventions of other 
persons is, therefore, utterly inexcusable, and I desire 
to state specifically, with the full knowledge that the 
statement is readily checked, that all the apparatus 
used by Marconi in obtaining messages at 1,550 miles 
on board s.s. ‘‘ Philadelphia” was apparatus covered 
by his patents and owned by Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph Company Limited. 

With regard to Professor Thompson’s further state- 
ment that the Marconi apparatus has been relegated to 
a second place in the esteem and employment of the 
Italian Navy, I confess I hardly know how to cha- 
racterise it without falling into a directness of speech 
which might offend Professor Thompson’s suscepti- 
bilities. I shall therefore simply place beside it the 
fact that so recently as the 24th ult. a letter was 
spontaneously addressed to Mr. Marconi by the Italiana 
Minister of Marine, stating that the apparatus supplied 
by this Company to the Italian Government had given 
such great satisfaction to the latter that it was 
despatching forthwith a representative to London with 
the mission to purchase a further considerable quantity. 
This letter was followed on June 2 by an official 
telegram from the Italian Ministry of Marine, also 
spontaneously addressed to Mr. Marconi, warmly con- 
gratulating him upon the splendid (‘‘o timi”) results 


which had been obtained in Italy with our instruments, 
worked by the Italian Navy officials, over a distance 
of three hundred kilometres. And as I write these 
lines there comes to my hand, as it happens, 
the information that the Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei, the chief scientific society of Italy, has just 
awarded to Mr. Marconi a prize of ten thousand lire in 
recognition of the excellence of his inventions. I 
mention the fact here as it is not without a certain 
bearing, which I hope will be appreciated by Professor 
Thompson, as I am sure it will be by the public, upon 
the Professor’s disgraceful allegation that Mr. Marconi 
has been found out by his own compatriots as taking 
the credit due to another. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. 
H. Curupert Manager. 


GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDA¥ REVIEW. 
Ilkley, 5 June. 


Sir,—The influence of a child’s reading upon the 
child’s development of intellect and character is so 
great that few topics of educational discussion can 
interest parents more than the composition of a children’s 
library. But at the onset I would fain protest against 
any division of the library into separate parts for boys 
and girls. Most of your correspondents, I rejoice, are 
agreed on the essential oneness in boy and girl nature. 
The boys may more often choose one book, and the 
girls another, but let both have the same range of 
thought. Thus a closer community of feeling and in- 
terest is cultivated, the gain of which is felt in sym- 
pathetic interests shared in later life. I also dislike the 
term “‘ girls’ books”. At once the imagination of the 
writer is cramped, and the perspective of life shortened, 
when characters are limited to so small a platform. 
Why have ‘‘girls’ books” and not ‘grandmothers’ 
books”? Why classify any one section of humanity 
and write down or up to them according to the genius 
of the writer ? 

From the biography of all great women, we know 
that one and all date their love of literature from the 
time they were thrown at a very early age into well- 
chosen libraries, and allowed to read and ponder over 
the literary masterpieces of the world. Rather let 
us use the term literature, and let there be continuity 
from the first book of the little one to the books 
of the adult. Our first principle must be in 
the library ‘‘ there should be no book in it that has 
not a good reason for being there”. So wrote one of 
our leading educationists many years ago. We must 
protect our children from books that may be a cause of 
evil by the negative results which they produce until the 
child’s taste is formed. 1 would first introduce the child 
mind to the folk-lore of all nations. Our fathers were 
nursed on this literature, and our knowledge of all 
nations is extended, and our sympathies are widened. 
Andrew Lang’s Fairy Books, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
Celtic Fairy Tales, Irish Fairy Tales, 4Zsop’s Fables, 
Indian Fairy Tales, are all enjoyed by very small 
children. I would not omit here ‘‘The King of the 
Golden River,” by Ruskin, which is a classic that 
ought to be in every nursery. Also Mr. Edward 
Lear’s ‘‘ Book of Nonsense.” All children understand 
distinctly the value of pure nonsense, and claim, as 
against the namby-pamby rubbish which is mostly 
tendered to them, the right to become foolish at times. 
If only parents, who are not quite sure of what is good 
style, would judge each book on the assumption that 
childhood must be treated with the respect due to it, 
and a book must be written in simple and forcible 
language, not in the pigeon style and dialect so common 
in the present day ‘‘ Boys’ Books ” and “‘ Girls’ Books ”, 
they would give their children a real love and enthusiasm 
for the highest and best in literature. 

I would gradually introduce the young readers to the 
delights of heroic romance. Church’s ‘‘ Stories from 
the Greek Tragedians”, ‘‘ Froissart” by Henry New- 
bolt are much enjoyed by boys and girls of ten. One 
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boy, who went away to school at that age, somewhat 
startled his master by writing out a tale from Froissart, 
when asked to give an account of his favourite book. 
**The Boy’s Odyssey”: Walter Perry. ‘‘ Heroes” : 
Kingsley. ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales”: Hawthorne. ‘‘ Hia- 
watha” and ‘*The Golden Legend”: Longfellow. 
** Lays of Ancient Rome”: Macaulay can be placed in 
our ideal library. As several of your correspondents 
have pointed out, tales of adventure and travel are a 
necessity to the boy and girl mind. Ballantyne, Mayne 
Reid, Fenimore Cooper, and Stevenson have written 
books which will be familiar to many readers. 

In the corner devoted to historic novels, tales &c., 
1 would place Walter Scott’s novels. Many editions 
are unfortunately printed in small type, and after speak- 
ing to several children who ought to have read them 
through, I have found that this was the reason they 
rather avoided them. So I would recommend parents 
and teachers to buy larger and clearer typed editions of 
the Waverley Novels. Henty’s books many children 
know and love. Stevenson’s ‘‘ Kidnapped”, Besant’s 
‘For Faith and Freedom”, and all historic ballads 
go on the third shelf. ‘‘Tom Brown” is a classic and 
claims a place by prescriptive right. So likewise do 
Lewis Carroll’s books and Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies ”. 
The two latter are instances of perfect art in prose. 
“* The Rose and the Ring” belongs to all ages ; but no 
library can be considered perfect that does not contain 
acopy. Thackeray’s ‘‘ Esmond”, ‘‘ The Virginians ”’, 
and ‘‘The Newcomes” ought to be read very early in 
the teens. 

If we would save our children from being neurotic 
and from nerve-storms—alas so common—in old age, 
let us see to it that they are fed from a very early age 
on healthy, pure-toned, wholesome literature. 


Yours truly, 
EMELINE PETRIE STEINTHAL. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AT LARGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
June 
Sir,—The Saturpay has been for so many years 
*“*my guide, philosopher, and friend”, that I shiver 
when it trips—and sorrow, without a soupcon of the 
“* Schadenfreude” of which one is dimly conscious 
when an ordinary friend is caught out. 
I allude to the article in the current number entitled 
‘* Comedy at the Francaise”. Surely the ‘‘ Comédie 
Francaise” is known far and wide as ‘‘Le Thédtre 
Francais ”"—par excellence, and colloquially the ex- 
pression ‘‘ Je vais aux Francais” is as much used, as 
heretofore ‘‘Je vais aux Italiens”. The expression 
‘* at the Francaise” so often repeated in the article is 
hideously unpardonably, pretentiously wrong, and I 
beg you by Moliére’s ghost to slay the author of this 
solecism. I am, Sir, &c. 
Cc. W. 


[Really the tone of “C. W.’s” letter is wholly un- 
warrantable. The term ‘‘aux Francais” is itself a 
liberty allowed and adopted only because ‘‘a la 
Francaise” is an ambiguity, signifying either ‘‘at the 
Francaise ” or ‘in the French manner”. And ambi- 
guities are carefully excluded from the French 
language. But ‘‘at the Francaise” is not, as ‘*C. W.” 
ventures to assert, ‘‘ hideously, unpardonably, preten- 
tiously wrong”. In this particular instance we were 
dealing with the Comédie (in a special sense) Fran- 
¢aise, not the Théatre Francais. But, in all cases, ‘at 
the Francaise” (in English) is as allowable as ‘at the 
Frangais ”. It seems to us that the ‘‘ solecism” in the 
matter is that so excited a message should come from 
cloistered Westminster.—Ep. S.R. 


*“*THE SHEARS OF FATE.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


London, S.W., 9 June, 1902. 


Sir,—I am departing from my- custom of never 
replying to criticism, as I feel that the attack—I can 


scarcely call it a review—which appeared in your 
columns last week on my new book, needs some pro- 
test on my part. I am also the more anxious to defend 
myself as I have for several years been a constant 
reader of the SATURDAY REVIEW, and have always 
derived great amusement from its delightful incon- 
sistencies. This statement I shall prove a few lines 
later on, so please do not jump to the conclusion that 
I am merely writing because | wish to abuse your journal. 
In your paper, published on 24 May last, is an article on 
‘Tulips ”, and in the course of that article the writer 
says: ‘‘ Now the first duty of a critic of flowers is not 
to scent about till he can hit upon something to decry, 
but rather to discriminate what is praiseworthy and to 
praise it. That is harder work no doubt, and does not 
give our critic so good a chance of showing himself off. 
And so as critics are mortal, and prone, like the rest of 
us, to catch at what is easy and effective, the proper 
and more excellent way of criticism they do not for the 
most part follow; but rather they are down at once 
upon this or that which lends itself to their fine humour 
or invective, tickling us prodigiously with their smart- 
ness”. 

This excellent passage upon the duties of critics of 
flowers is equally applicable to literary critics. The 
space which this letter merits, will not, I am afraid. you 
will think, be sufficient to enable me to go through 
your critique fully, or to show how you have tried to 
tickle us prodigiously by making the most of a printer’s 
error in a French expression, but my point briefly is 
this ; instead of reviewing my work, you have devoted 
nearly a column to what [ must frankly say I consider 
to be vulgar abuse. You may not think so, but I leave 
it to your readers to say whether my view is right, 
when you open a review with two sentences like : ‘‘ We 
feel sure that Harold Tremayne is a woman. There is 
a childish ignorance of the affairs of life (such as the 
law of divorce) ; a morbid harping upon the sexual sins 
of husbands; a perverse preference for an irregular 
union when a regular one is open; all of which pro- 
claim the half-educated hysterical woman with a stand- 
ing grievance against the marriage contract”, and 
conclude the review with the following sentence: 
‘* Equality of license for the two sexes is a stale and 
morbid topic, which has been touched now and then 
by genius, but which is quite intolerable when handled 
in the style and with the knowledge of Harold Tre- 
mayne”. I may be half-educated, I may be hysterical, 
I may lack knowledge, but I give you my word of 
honour I am not a woman. I make this statement 
emphatically, so that your reviewer—if a woman—may 
know that a member of her sex did not perpetrate the 
heinous offence of writing ‘‘ The Shears of Fate”. I 
might go on to say that hysterical writing is not con- 
fined to novelists, but—well all that can be read 
between the lines. 

I will conclude by once more returning to the charge 
which I made of inconsistency. If your reviewer had 
turned up the SaturpAy REview of 23 November 
1901, perhaps he would have omitted some of the 
passages which appeared last Saturday, for on that 
date another writer—I presume—reviewing my novel 
‘*Dross”, in the course of a highly complimentary 
notice wrote: ‘‘ Mr. Tremayne however has a grip of 
his subject, and the power of presenting a dramatic 
situation vividly. If it is a first novel, we shall look 
for considerable things from the same pen in the near 
future”. ‘* Dross” was my first novel, ‘‘ The Shears 
of Fate” is my second. Well, look on, reviewer of 
‘* Dross”’, and be no more disheartened by the attitude 
of the reviewer of ‘‘ The Shears of Fate ” than is 


Yours faithfully, 
HAROLD TREMAYNE. 


BYRON. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


All Souls College, Oxford, Sunday, 8 June. 


Sir,—May I inform ‘J. F. R.”, since he appears 
still to labour under that antique and dissipated illusion, 
that Byron did not write ‘‘ the riddle about the letter 
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H”. And further, that there are many exceptions to 
his dashing assertion that ‘‘ Manfred or Byron—they 
are the same person—with his self-consciousness, his 
mock sorrows, his sham misanthropy, has long been a 
tedious nuisance to those who can read him in the 
original” &c. &c. 
little more thoroughly the opinion of educated men, he 
might find that there are still a few left, besides Mr. 
W. E. Henley, who know and love good poetry ; and 
many who resent seeing a great poet mauled and 
vilified parenthetically by a musical critic. 


Yours obediently, 
A. C. MeEpp. 


GUILLEMOT OR FULMAR PETREL? 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Cheltenham, g June, 1902. 


Sir,—In my article, the title of which has proved so 
displeasing to your correspondent, I spoke of the note 
of the fulmar petrel as it sounded when one bird or, at 
most, one pair of birds were uttering it. I did not 
dwell upon the sound because I thought it common- 
place. I thought it extraordinary, and, moreover, a 
sound reverberating multitudinously amidst lofty preci- 
pices and mingling with the dash of ocean is more than 
the sound itself. My description had regard to the 
whole. It was to the best of my poor abilities and I 
am content for it to run the gauntlet of your corre- 
spondent’s guffaws. I see that your correspondent 
has not understood my remarks about authority or 
grasped the spirit of them; but I hope that others 
will have done so. I mean no disrespect to 
anybody. Of great names I am not unmindful. 
I endeavour to appreciate and I know how to 
venerate. But a board standing against a field, with 
this upon it, ‘‘ Private! Authorities have walked here. 
All others will be considered as trespassers and prose- 
cuted accordingly ”—I neither appreciate nor venerate. 
Such a board—and it has been flourished against me, 
now, several times—I own excites me, but not, I think, 
unduly, for it excites me to overturn it and walk on. 
But the men in whose names this board is always being 
set up are not the men who set it up. No indeed! If 
I understand and read them aright their board bears a 
different inscription and it is this: ‘* Enter brother. 
Search where we have searched. Add to knowledge. 
Love truth. Fear not us.” These are my guiding 
principles and I believe that, in practice, they guide 
those whose good opinion I should most wish to have. 
As for the want of your correspondent’s I must bear it 
as I may. We walk in a valley, and are subject to its 
shades.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

Epmunp SELovs. 


PAX PANDEMONICA. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


2 Paradise Street, Lambeth Walk, 11 June, 1902. 


Sir,—Permit me thus to express the real satis- 
faction, pleasure, pain, I had in reading over your 
article under the above heading—as to the conduct and 
condition of the so-called ‘‘ peace demonstrators ?” 

Had I the means, Sir, with your permission, | would 
have such printed in leaflet form and discreetly given 
away everywhere to all who had sense enough to appre- 
ciate, but who were not yet quite strong enough to con- 
demn the riot. This, I venture to say, would be a 
practical way of dealing with and lessening the evil, 
the shame of it. As ‘‘a mere working-man” I have 
not such means ; but surely many of your readers have 
both the sense and the cash. Have they the will ? 

Further, whilst I admit the deplorable truth of all 
that is said, and without a touch or tinge of ‘‘ class 
feeling”, I yet hold that your article altogether leaves 
out those socially above those written of, who under 
cover in their homes, houses of business, and clubs, 
exhibit the very same thoughtless and coarse spirit. 


1 remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Joun PARKER. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE MYTH OF SLAGTER’S NEK. 


‘*The Beginning of South African History.” By George 
M’Call Theal. London: Unwin. t1g02. 16s. 


If ‘J. F. R.” would explore a | ‘‘ Progress of South Africa in. the Century.” By 


Toronto and Philadelphia - 


George M’Call Theal. 
London : 


The Linscott Publishing Company. 


Chambers. 1902. 55. net. 
‘Lord Milner and South Africa.” By E. B. Iwan- 
1902. 155. net. 


Miller. London : Heinemann. 

WE have here a prologue and a palinode from Mr. 

Theal, and an epilogue from another pen. Hav- 
ing been engaged upon the history of South Africa for 
something like a quarter of a century, Mr. Theal has 
now written this account of the Portuguese settlements 
on the East Coast which, he tells us, must be considered 
as volume I. of his ‘‘ History of South Africa”. Of 
this volume it is sufficient to say that it affords another 
illustration of the peculiarity of Mr. Theal’s historic 
methods. It is, he writes in the preface, an ‘‘ abstract” 
of certain ‘‘documents and printed matter” together 
with three additional chapters. The ‘‘ documents” in 
question are ‘‘ Portuguese manuscripts and early printed 
books relating to South-Eastern Africa”, which 
Mr. Theal has been employed by the Cape Govern- 
ment to translate, edit, and publish. ‘* Each 
volume contains over five hundred pages, and the ninth 
is now in course of preparation. The series, termed 
‘Records of South Eastern Africa’, prepared and 
printed at the cost of the Cape Government, can be 
seen in the principal public libraries of Europe and the 
British colonies throughout the world.” This series 
presumably contains fresh and important data for the 
history of the period in question; yet, so far as we 
have been able to discover, there is no single reference 
to any one of these eight volumes in the book before 
us. That is to say, the student of South African 
history must be prepared to accept Mr. Theal’s render- 
ing of the contents of his authorities, or he must go 
through the whole mass of evidence for himself. Of 
the palinode—the ‘‘ Progress of South Africa”—we 
may observe that in some respects it shows a 
considerable advance in accuracy as compared with 
accounts of the same events previously written 
by Mr. Theal. The account of the Slagter’s Nek 
rebellion, though it is far from being a truthful 
presentation of the facts, as we see from Mr. Iwan- 
Miiller’s researches, is a great improvement upon 
the account of the same event given in Mr. Theal’s 
volume on South Africa in the ‘‘ Story of the Nations ” 
series. His narrative of the services rendered to the 
emigrant Boers by the Bechuanas and the missionaries, 
when the first Boer settlements were formed north of 
the Orange River, is a remarkable contrast to the 
account presented in the ‘‘Story of the Nations” 
volume. Sir Bartle Frere, studiously ignored before, 
is described in the palinode as a ‘‘ grand and highly 
gifted man”. Butso ingrained in Mr. Theal is the habit 
of misrepresentation that, even ina volume which is ob- 
viously designed to remove the sinister impression created 
by his former works, he cannot refrain from giving an 
anti-English turn to what should have been a bare state- 
ment of the facts. He closes his narrative of the Raid 
with this sentence: ‘‘ In the morning of Thursday, the 
2nd of January, 1896, the last attempt to break through 
was made at Doornkop, and when it failed there was 
nothing left but to surrender.” Immediately beneath 
this statement he informs us in a note, that he is in- 
debted for much of the information in the chapter 
in question to certain books of which Mr. J. P. 
Fitzpatrick’s ‘‘The Transvaal from Within” is one. 
Now in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book, Appendix G, is printed 
in full the evidence submitted by Sir John Willoughby 
through the Colonial Office to the War Office on the 
strength of which the latter decided that ‘‘ whatever 
position Mr. Cronjé may hold in the Transvaal army, 
he decidedly on the occasion in question acted as an 
officer in authority, and guaranteed the lives of Dr. 


‘Jameson and all his men if they at once laid down their 


arms”. Now Mr. Theal either did, or did not, read 
this appendix. If he did read it, he has suppressed a 
material fact. Sir Hercules Robinson induced the town 
of Johannesburg to surrender mainly on the ground 
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that continued resistance to the Transvaal Government 
would endanger the life of Dr. Jameson. If then the 
Doornkop surrender was conditional, and Dr. Jameson’s 
life was never in danger, President Kruger’s ‘‘ mag- 
nanimity ” was a piece of shameless dishonesty. If 
Mr. Theal omitted to notice this appendix, then we 
have one more instance of his extraordinary incapacity 
to master the contents of his authorities. But there is 
a third explanation. Mr. Theal not only cites Mr. 
Fitzpatrick but also ex-President Reitz, his former 
collaborator, as an authority in these matters. Pos- 
sibly, therefore, he preferred the evidence of Mr. Reitz 
to that of Lord Lansdowne. He would be entitled to 
do so ; and if he had done this, and stated at the same 
time that there was a conflict of authorities on the 

int in question, no one could have found fault with 

im on the score of honesty. But so far from doing 
this Mr. Theal claims for this and every other state- 
ment in his book that they are ‘‘ indisputable truths”. 
The book, he says in his preface, ‘‘ contains the indis- 

utable truths of South African history. . . . As far as 

uman power Ene it is absolutely free of partisan 
spirit. As a Canadian of loyalist descent, I naturally 
wish to see the extension and solidification of the 
Empire where that can take place without wrong or 
injustice to others, but I have not allowed that feeling 
to bias my work”. 

Among the most conspicuous of the _ services 
which Mr. Iwan-Miiller has performed in giving us 
‘*Lord Milner and South Africa” is his merciless 
exposure of another of Mr. Theal’s ‘‘ indisputable 
truths”, and for that among other reasons his work is 
an epilogue to Mr. Theal’s historic achievements. 
The indisputable truth in question is thus stated in the 
last of Mr. Theal’s works—the book of indisputable 
truths. The reference is, of course, to the execution 
of the five burghers concerned in the rebellion of 
Slagter’s Nek. ‘‘ The question whether such punish- 
ment was deserved or not needs no remark: its inflic- 
tion, as seen through the light of later occurrences, 
was certainly a grave political error.” The allega- 
tions upon which Mr. Theal relies for the truthfulness 
of this presentation of the circumstances of the Slagter’s 
Nek rebellion are (1) that the proposal of an alliance 
with the Kafir chief, Gaika, for the purpose of expel- 
ling the English from the eastern districts of the 
Cape Colony was justified by the employment of the 
Hottentot regiment by the English Government, and 
@) that the severity of the punishment was due to the 

nglish Government and was opposed to the sentiment 
of the Dutch colonists in general. In respect of the 
first of these allegations Mr. Iwan-Miiller points out 
that the Hottentot regiment in question was first raised 
by the English during the temporary occupation of the 

ape in 1795-1802; that it was reorganised and in- 
creased in numbers by General Janssens, during the 
succeeding period, when the Cape Colony was for the 
first time directly administered by the Dutch Govern- 
ment as opposed to the Dutch East India Company ; 
and that this regiment was employed by the Dutch to 
fight against the English in 1806, and did in fact fight 
against General Baird’s troops with conspicuous courage. 
According to Mr. Theal, then, it was right for the Dutch 
to use this Hottentot corps against the English, but 
wrong for the English to use it against the Dutch. To 
the second allegation Mr. Iwan-Miiller makes this 
startling rejoinder. ‘‘ Everybody connected with the 
affair, with the exception of the officers called in to 
assist the agents of the law, was of Dutch, Franco- 
Dutch, or Afrikander origin. The magistrates were 
Dutch, the field-cornets were Dutch, the informers were 
Dutch, the judges were Dutch, all the officials connected 
with the Court were Dutch, Dutch the law which had 
been defied, Dutch the law which passed the sentence, 
Dutch the language in which the proceedings of the 
Court were conducted. The English Government’s 
sole contribution was the reprieve of one of the ring- 
leaders on the recommendation of Colonel Cuyler, an 
English officer of Dutch origin.” On the evidence 
thus summarised, and a great deal more—for which Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller, unlike Mr. Theal, gives his authorities— 
Mr. Iwan-Miiller concludes that the Slagter’s Nek story 
as presented by Mr. Theal was a myth, due to an after- 
thought, and that it ‘“‘ seems to have appeared after the 


servile emancipation and the consequent alienation 
of the old Dutch colonists” by the inconveniences 
and monetary losses which the Abolition Act brought 
upon them. 

But that is not all. Mr. Theal, owing to the fact 
that he was so long without any competitor in the field 
of South African history, has come to be regarded by 
persons who have neither the time nor the inclination 
to study this field of history for themselves as an 
authority—a ‘‘recognised authority” is Mr. James 
Bryce’s phrase. And so, mainly through Mr. Theal, ‘‘the 
myth, once started, has been kept going with immitigable 
industry”. We have seen Mr. Theal’s account of him- 
self. Mr. Iwan-Miiller finds him ‘‘ the worst offender ” 
in the matter of this disastrous myth. In the South, 
African volume in the ‘‘ Story of the Nations” series, 
he ‘‘ explicitly misstates ” the matter in a passage which 
is quoted in extenso by Mr. Iwan-Miiller. From Froude 
we get, ‘“‘the martyrs of Slagter’s Nek are remembered 
in Dutch households in South Africa much as your own 
Wallace is remembered here”. In Mr. Bryce’s book it 
appears as ‘‘a deplorable incident... This harsh 
act, which was at the time justified as a piece of neces- 
sary firmness, produced widespread and bitter resent- 
ment... .” And Mr. C. P. Lucas, of the Colonial 
Office, alludes to it as ‘‘a stern sentence and cone 
which alienated Dutch sympathies”. With such dis- 
tinguished disciples it is not surprising that in the last 
volume of the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, sub voce Cape Colony, Mr. Theal should be 
mentioned in these singularly appropriate terms. ‘‘ ‘ The 
History of South Africa,’ by Mr. G. M‘Call Theal, will 
remain a classic work of reference. The careful in- 
dustry and the lucidity which characterise Mr. Theal’s 
work stamp him as a [sic] historian of whom South 
Africa may well be proud.” 

All this points to a fact which is too little understood 
—the fact that it is a dangerous thing to leave the 
writing of history to unqualified persons. Industry and 
literary skill in themselves are not sufficient. A know- 
ledge of the nature of evidence is indispensable. In 
the case of Mr. Theal not only is this essential qualifica- 
tion absent, but his position as a paid servant of the 
Cape Government would seem to have caused him to 
‘* chameleon his pen” to suit the colour of his Afrikander 
employers. 

In thus emphasising Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s exposure of 
the myth of Slagter’s Nek, we have left little space to 
do justice to the general contents of his book. It must 
suffice, therefore, to say that he has applied the same 
methods of patient investigation and rigorous logic to 
those later South African myths, which have been em- 
ployed so persistently by Mr. Leonard Courtney, Mr. 
James Bryce, and other patrons of the Boer and 
Afrikander cause, during the last three years. In so 
doing he has paid a welcome tribute to the memory of 
Grey and Frere, and shown how Lord Milner is at once 
the heir and the successful exponent of their policy. 
In particular Mr. Iwan-Miiller has proved by an over- 
whelming array of varied and authentic testimony that 
the antipathy of the Boers to British (or any other) rule 
is to be traced to decivilising influences long anterior to 
the English occupation of the Cape. He has shown 
also that the Raid was a symptom as well as a cause 
of the mutual exasperation of the Dutch and English 
colonists for which the laissez-faire of the Imperial 
Government was ultimately responsible. He explains 
the part played by Mr. Rhodes in the Raid; 
and last, but by no means least, he illustrates the 
exceptional difficulties of the situation by which Lord 
Milner and Mr. Chamberlain were confronted, and 
demonstrates the splendid qualities of heart and brain 
that Lord Milner has brought to the task of unifying 
South Africa, upon which he is now fairly embarked 
with the confidence of the empire to support him. 


THE PHILOSOPHER OF THE REFORM CLUB. 

**An Onlooker’s Note-Book.” By the Author of 
** Collections and Recollections.” London : Smith, 
Elder. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 

po a long time we have missed Mr. George 
Russell’s brougham with the white-legged horse 

from the door of the Reform Club, and we began to 
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grow uneasy. 


The appearance of ‘‘An Onlooker’s 
Note-Book ” reassures us, and we find that Mr. Russell 
has been casting the pearls of his philosophy into the 
columns of a provincial paper. Lucky ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian” to have such a London correspondent! 
Characteristically enough the Onlooker adorns the title- 
page of his Note-Book with a quotation from Sydney 
Smith about the mental quality of the historic family 
of which he is a cadet. Characteristically we say, 
because those who have known Mr. George Russell 
as an undergraduate at ‘‘ Univ.” are aware of 
his most obvious foible. A man who draws at- 
tention to his own pedigree cannot resent any 
personalities that may be addressed to him. And 
therefore we take leave to tell Mr. George Russell 
that he is a distinct variant from the family type. 
A Russell with brains is as distinguished as a Russian 
without a decoration. Woburn has produced a string 
of complacent dukes, remarkable for their selfishness 
and their absorption in rural pursuits. There was, to 
be sure, that garrulous egoist Lord John, who, had 
he lived a generation later, would probably have been 
nobody. Upon this sombre garment of decorous dul- 
ness Mr. George Russell is the purple patch. He is 
the most charming bundle of contradictions. A Radical 
who knows the peerage better than Major Pendennis, 
and a cynic who is a pietist, is what would have been 
called a hundred years ago ‘‘an original”. Whether 
he is gossiping with a duchess, or discussing 
Socialism with Mr. Gladstone, or talking East End 
with the Bishop of London, Mr. George Russell 
is always at his ease, always sincere, and there- 
fore always interesting. Chroniclers of society, like 
Abraham Hayward, have been in the world, but not of 
it: Mr. Russell is both, a great advantage. It goes 
without saying that his mind is an arsenal of good 
stories, and he is steeped to the lips in the writings of 
Matthew Arnold and Disraeli, for which we love him 
much. There is hardly a page in the ‘‘ Onlooker’s 
Note-Book” on which the name of Lord Beaconsfield 
does not occur. That fact alone prejudices us in favour 
of this collection of mordant yet sympathetic apprecia- 
tions of the faults and virtues of the time. There is 
about Mr. George Russell an urbane humour, a flexi- 
bility of intellect, and a detachment from party catch- 
words, which declare him the worthy disciple of the 
two great men from whom he has learned so much. 

Mr. George Russell has been a member of a Radical 
Government. His Shakespearian quotation on the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill is a classical passage. 


Like Mr. Birrell, he tempers his opinions with letters : 


and so it happens that we find ourselves in agreement 
with most of his views on politics and society in this 
volume. Ranging from the accession of George III. 
in 1760 to the death of Queen Victoria in 1901, there is 
little to find fault with in the essays on Monarchy. 
Unquestionably the change in morals and manners 
after the accession of Queen Victoria had quite as 
much to do with the accident that the new sovereign 
was a young lady as with her moral character. A 
diarist relates that Lord Melbourne, in that mood 
which has been described by Wendell Holmes as ‘‘ the 
warm-champagny, brandy-punchy, old-particular feel- 
ing”, suddenly exclaimed at a Windsor dinner, ‘‘ M’am, 
it is a damned shame”, referring to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The girl-Queen chided gently, for she 
loved Lord Melbourne as a father; but everyone else 
was made to feel that ‘“‘damns have had their 
day”. That rebellious rake Lord Palmerston was 
always in hot water at Windsor, and was actually 
put out of office in 1851, admitting that he had 
‘* offended a lady who was also his sovereign”. The 
fondness of constitutional monarchs for the middle class 
is lightly touched upon by Mr. Russell, and is explained 
to be an admiration for virtue. Whatever the explana- 
tion, the sentiment is common to Louis Philippe, the 
late, and the present occupant of the British throne. 
Turning from monarchy to party politics, quite patheti- 
cally interesting is Mr. Russell’s confession that 
democracy is a disappointment. How many Radicals, if 
they were honest, would say the same! As Lord 
Halifax, ‘the Trimmer”, said, ‘“‘Ignorance maketh 
most men go into a party, and shame keepeth them 
from getting out of it”. We cordially endorse almost 


everything that Mr. George Russell says about 
modern society. The rage for wealth is a _ cor- 
rupting influence and will undo us. It is humiliating 
to see Hamburgclerks and Chicago storekeepers set- 
ting the standard of living to the English aristocracy. 
Wealth is not accumulated by the same methods 
as formerly. Patience, industry, and parsimony were 
the stern qualities that used to build a fortune, 
and in these the Briton was supreme. To-day, 
rapid arithmetic, the faculty of organisation and 
reckless speculation are the means to success, and 
in these points the German and the American beat 
the Briton hollow. But there is the reverse side of 
the medal. If ‘‘the wicked are now extraordinarily 
wicked, the good are extraordinarily good”. The 
Church was never more active, and altruism amongst 
the comfortable class never more efficient than to-day. 
With the ‘‘ Helots of Park Lane” we are entitled to 
contrast the missions of the Universities and public 
schools in the East End. The ‘‘ Onlooker’s Note-Book” 
contains the reflections of a shrewd and cultured man 
of the world, who has had exceptional opportunities of 
laughing at the follies of his contemporaries, but who 
can be eloquent upon the serious side of life. 


TEACHING AND COMMERCE, 


‘*Special Reports on Educational Subjects.” Vols. 8 
and g. Edited by Michael E. Sadler. London. 
1902. 3s. 2d. and 2s. 7d. 

‘* Annual Report of the Technical Education Board of 
the London County Council.” 1902. 2s. 

‘* Education and Empire.” By Richard Burdon Haldane. 
London: Murray. 1902. 5s. 

‘* State Intervention in English Education.” By J. E. G. 
De Montmorency. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1902. 55. net. 

| are two subjects which stand out clearly 

from the bewildering questions relating to edu- 

cation which the non-theoretic and non-philosophic 
person, who is not interested in education as an art or 
science, has forced upon his attention. They are what 
Mr. De Montmorency calls the intervention of the 
State, and the relation of education to manufactures and 
commerce. Mr. Haldane’s volume of collected essays 
contains two, one on Great Britain and Germany and 
another on Universities and the Schools in Scotland, 
whose theme is the influence of the State in promoting 
education, and the intimate connexion which exists 
in Germany between the universities and the various 
technical institutions where pure science is applied 
to industry. Volume 9 of Mr. Sadler’s reports deals 
wholly with Germany, and is a treatise of six hundred 
pages discussing the whole system of education as it 
is established and works in that country. Volume 8 
is a similar production dealing with the same subject 
in Scandinavia, Switzerland, Holland, Hungary. All 
this immense mass of material is of overwhelming 
complexity, and by far the greater portion of it is 
simply unreadable except by those who have adopted the 
profession of educationist. But Mr. Sadler in his intro- 
duction of one hundred and fifty pages to the German 
volume takes the opportunity of treating on general 
lines the larger questions of education considered as the 
cultivation of mind and character, and the political and 
economic problems to which it is related. This may be 
recommended to others than professional experts of edu- 
cation bureaux and the schools. 

Mr. De Montmorency’s book, as we have said, 
is an account of the action of the State in England 
since the first of the education grants in 1833, 
when the parliamentary machinery was established 
that has ground out the Education Acts with which 
several generations have been familiar by name if they 
have not known much about them. In a sense the 
history of State intervention in one form or another 
might include the whole history of education at the 
universities and the grammar and parochial schools, but 
Mr. De Montmorency shrinks from a prodigious labour 
which has not yet been undertaken. We note one 


point which he, Mr. Sadler, and Mr. Haldane alike 
take, that the subject of education has never really 
interested the voting class, and will never interest 
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them until they realise that education is a national 
matter of vast importance apart altogether from the 
question of taxes and rates. Mr. De Montmorency 
thus states a difficulty which Mr. Sadler points out 
does not exist in Germany, where all classes alike seem 
to be intensely conscious of the value of education, if not 
in its higher aspects yet as a means of developing the 
manufactures and improving the business capacity of 
the country. There is nothing more noticeable than 
the view of the Germans as to the investment value of 
their magnificent organisation of teaching and their 
lavish use of public money, in order that in the first 
place the youth of the nation may have primary 
schools that shall enable them to profit by in- 
struction in secondary schools, that there should 
be secondary schools which shall train pupils fit 
for the higher tertiary training, and that the highest 
scientific faculty shall be devoted to practical research 
and teaching in all the technical institutions for every 
branch of industry. While in England only elementary 
education is compulsory, and secondary and technical 
education are merely assisted to a limited extent and 
not yet organised or controlled by the State, in 
Germany all three of them are controlled and organised, 
and made to a great extent compulsory. Elementary 
education costs over £17,c00,000 a year; and the 
secondary schools over £4,000,000; and altogether 
Germany is spending annually twenty-five millions on 
elementary, secondary and tertiary education. 

Mr. Haldane gives an interesting account of the insti- 
tution of the ‘‘ Central-Stelle ” unknown to our business 
men. He takes the manufacture of explosives as an 
illustration. The rival German explosives manufacturers 
combined to raise £100,000, and by annual subscrip- 
tions of £12,000 a year they support an establishment 
near Berlin presided over by one of the most distin- 
guished university professors of chemistry, with whom 
works a staff of highly trained assistants. ‘‘ By it 
is carried on a regular system of research in the 
field of production of explosives, the fruits of which 
are communicated to the subscribers.” The agree- 
ment between Mr. Sadler and Mr. Haldane is very 
striking. They both instance the same examples, 
and Mr. Sadler has even a much larger list than Mr. 
Haldane, to illustrate the fact that the intellectual 
organisation of German life, which has become a sort of 
second nature to most of the intelligent men in the 
nation, is the secret of Germany’s success in so many 
departments of her national life, of which the wonderful 
growth of her manufactures and commerce is only one 
special example. Both agree that hitherto the claims of 
pure culture, and the application of the highest know- 
ledge to commercial life, have been kept equally in view, 
and their interdependence constantly recognised. The 
mistake has not been made, as in England, of attempt- 
ing to set up technical institutions without previously 
securing the secondary education of students who were 
to be trained in them. 

A very interesting question is raised by Mr. Sadler 
whether even in Germany the ideal of a_ balanced 
combination of freedom and obedience in citizen- 
ship, in moral character, and in intellectual culture, 
on which at bottom the whole German system rests, 
may not be disturbed by the growth, claims and 


indirect results of the very commercial and industrial 
prosperity which it has done so much to produce. The 
intensity of international commercial competition carries 
with it the danger of directing attention too narrowly 
on the view of education as a paying investment. Mr. 
Sadler, pointing the moral, as it applies specially to 
Germany, remarks that ‘“‘ commercial effort (unless held 
in check by loyalty to many other and higher obliga- 
tions) tends to stimulate a kind of arrogant indivi- 
dualism which is opposed to the theory and practice 
of much of the present organisation of German life”. | 
This is a very pregnant observation. Success | 
in manufactures and commerce has been only one 
result of the intellectuai organisation of German life. 
The scientific spirit has informed the army; and — 
military and educational discipline have gone hand in | 
hand. Both together have led to an appreciation of | 
national need for transcending the narrow range of 

mere commercial interests, and have created the idea 

of a real State life. That could never have arisen merely 


from views of the importance of commercial and indus- 
trial prosperity in itself, though from that idea has pro- 
ceeded as a side issue that very kind of prosperity 
which has made of Germany so formidable a rival. 
Germany has had an ideal of education which 
has rested on the idea of the State. In the words of 
Coleridge, whom Mr. Sadler quotes, this idea has been 
‘to form and train up the people of the country to be 
obedient, free, useful and organisable subjects, citizens 
and patriots living to the benefit of the State and 
prepared to die for its defence”. One of its practical 
issues has been the creation of the imperial system 
of insurance for old age, and for sick and in- 
valided workmen, which has stimulated in a most 
extraordinary degree the scientific inquiry into the 
health of | » nation. For example it has led to the 
establishmeat of forty-five sanatoria, in which some 
20,000 of the poorer classes are annually able to obtain a 
course of about three months’ open-air treatment for 
tubercular diseases: and it is the insurance system 
which has led to the scientific study of new methods of 
treating consumption and other tubercular diseases. 
Will attachment to the growing spirit of commercial 
individualism, act as a solvent on this notion of the 
corporate State? That would be an irremediable 
disaster. For England the lesson is, not to adopt 
particular expedients because they are German but to 
appreciate the value of the fundamental idea of com- 
prehensive and instructed State action. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON’S BIBLE-CLASS. 


‘* Addresses on the Acts of the Apostles.” By Arch- 
bishop Benson. London: Macmillan. 1901. 215. 


RCHBISHOP BENSON was happy not only in 
having ability to expound Scripture and to deduce 
lessons from it with singular force and picturesqueness, 
but also in having an audience who could appreciate him 
and through whom he might hope toinfluence the society 
in which they moved. Something was known, during his 
lifetime, of the class of ladies who met, year by year, 
through the London season in the chapel of Lambeth 
Palace for the study of Scripture. Its history is given 
in the introduction to the present volume. It began at 
the time of the general mission in London in 1885, and 
was continued till the Archbishop’s death, the course 
of addresses on the Acts, now printed, having been 
given between 1887 and 1892. The average attendance, 
we are told, did not fall far short of one hundred, and 


| the demand for admission was greater than could be 


satisfied. 

It was a great opportunity, and the Archbishop was 
able to seize it. Though he had the imagination of a 
statesman, and the politician’s pleasure in the work of 
administration, he had also the pastoral instinct. The 
successful parish clergyman often fails, it is notorious, 
as a bishop; and there are many admirable bishops 
who could not have won, and held, the attention of 
such an audience. But the Archbishop succeeded, and 
turned the occasion to excellent account. He has given, 
in these discourses, not only a vivid and accurate ex- 
pansion of the history contained in the Acts, but also a 
statement, developed from the narrative and skilfully 
interwoven with it, of the central teaching of the English 
Church, with a very tactful yet pointed application to 
the circumstances of the class to some members of which 
he was speaking. It is here that the chief interest of 
the volume lies. We learn what the Archbishop re- 
garded as the danger and the remedy. He makes the 
past explain the present. The problems of that time 
and of this, he teaches, were parallel. There was 
social selfishness then as now, and it serves to intro- 
duce the lesson, impressed with a variety of illustra- 
tion which shows wide knowledge of English life, of 


| the need for Christian beneficence. But here the Arch- 
| bishop is less original than in his treatment of the 


analogies in belief and misbelief between the first 
century and the nineteenth. Error then was much 
what error is now; its novelties, he shows, are not 
new, and those who pursue it are on a monotonous and 
well-worn road. All the vagaries of thought which 
can be brought under notice in discourses on the Acts 
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are pressed into his service; each has to illustrate 
some cognate aberration of our own day. But the one 
cause to which he recurs again and again, as producing 
manifold forms of mischief, is an unsettled mind. It is 
manifest that the Archbishop had a keen sense of the 
danger lest ladies such as he was addressing should find 
their Church uninteresting. From that point to an 
actual separation would be but a short step, and one 
easily taken where there is a strong sense of indepen- 
dence and a capacity for religious feeling untrained, by 
no fault of the possessor, to exactness of thought. He 
was conscious that such feeling is being stimulated 
among members of the English Church in ways which 
do not evoke sympathy with that Church for its own 
sake. If the art was carried to perfection by French 
abbés in the generations which preceded the Revolu- 
tion, there are experts in England to-day who need 
not fear comparison with them. At one extremity such 
value may be attached to the universal Church that 
membership of its English branch becomes a detail, 
perhaps an irksome detail ; on the other edge, and just 
over the border in the direction of Plymouth, such im- 
portance may be given to unity of feeling that corporate 
life is dwarfed into insignificance. To the Archbishop 
such depreciation of the English Church was abhorrent, 
generously as he speaks of the devoutness with which 
the error, as he deemed it, is consistent. But he was 
too wise to be contrgversial. He sets himself the 
positive task of showing that just as the Church 
offers an unequalled sphere for practical Chris- 
tianity, so it offers an unequalled standpoint from 
which to contemplate Christian verities. With an ad- 
mirable depth and delicacy of interpretation, he demon- 
strates that all, and more than all, that an unchartered 
freedom can give lies to the hand of those who accept 
the disciplined life of his communion. It is, in fact, in 
passages where the book moves on a spiritual plane to 
which more than an allusion would be out of place in 
these columns that its true power lies. It proves that 
loyalty to the English Church, rightly understood and 
exercised, does satisfy the best instincts of earnest 
souls. And the setting in which this doctrine is put 
enhances its effect. The history is made to explain 
itself : incident follows naturally after incident, and the 
Archbishop’s keen sense of the picturesque in character 


and event keeps the interest from flagging, even when © 


the theme is most familiar. The work is not, and was 
not meant to be, one of research; but it is scholarly 
and accurate, and written with a grace and simplicity 
which were too often absent from the Archbishop’s 
style. There is none of that tortured language and 
involved thought into which his dread of being common- 
place was apt to involve him in more elaborate writings. 
But if these addresses are pleasant to read and have 
weighty lessons to convey, they must have been more 
to the audience than they can be to the student of the 
printed page. The influence they exerted and their 
power to attract, and no doubt to evoke, talent is 
shown by the thoughtful and touching words in which 
they are introduced and by the skill with which they 
have been recorded. Only in part were they reported 
in shorthand ; the remainder has been reconstructed 
from notes taken at the time of delivery, and it is 
impossible to discern a difference in vividness or 
accuracy. 

One peculiarity of the Archbishop’s mind, which has 
not been brought out in his published life, must have 
added force to his appeal. The ladies who gathered in 
Lambeth Chapel represented to him not merely an ele- 
ment of English life which had to be recognised as an 
existing fact and turned to the best account. They 
represented a scheme of society which had his entire 
approval. For the great house and the old family 
dominating the village he had all the enthusiasm of 
Kingsley, and it was probably from Kingsley that he 
caught it. This influence upon Archbishop Benson has 
not, we think, been sufficiently appreciated, though it 
may be traced in more directions than one. Eversley, 
it should be remembered, is but a short walk from 
Wellington College, where the formative years of 
Benson’s life were passed. At any rate, there is much 
of the brightness and charm of Kingsley in these pages, 
which are not merely the worthy memorial of a notable 
achievement, but a record of permanent value as reveal- 


ing some of the ideals set by its highest officer before 
the English Church at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 


A WET BLANKET AND A FLOWING CAUSE. 


‘“‘The Web of Empire.” By Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace. London: Macmillan. 1902. 18s. 
** A Pioneer of Imperial Federation.” By Sir Frederick 
Young. London: Allen. 1902. 7s. 6d. 
WHEN we said some time ago that as there were 
four journalists on board the ‘‘ Ophir” it was. 
possible to estimate the number of books that would be. 
written descriptive of the Royal tour, we reckoned. 
without Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, the Prince’s. 
assistant private secretary. There is little in this 
showy, bulky and ‘‘authorised” but ‘‘ unofficial” 
volume that is not to be found in the less pretentious. 
works already issued, but it will no doubt be deemed. 
the correct thing to give it a place on the drawing- 
room table. That it will be read would be too much 
to expect of poor humanity which followed the tour in. 
the papers and has had the opportunity of reading the 
lucubrations of Mr. Knight and his fellow-journalists in 
their collected form. The volume appears simultaneously 
with Sir Frederick Young’s account of his trip to Canada, 
at the age of 84, on the occasion of the Duke of York’s 
visit last year. Sir Frederick’s book will appeal chiefly 
to his personal friends—a fairly wide public—but for the 
curious in these matters the two volumes, if glanced at 
together, are not without interest. Sir Frederick 
embodies enthusiasm in the cause of imperial federa- 
tion—an enthusiasm that has never slackened during a 
third of a century’s propagandist work; Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace on the other hand embodies the 
caution which finds its leading exponent in Lord Salis- 
bury. He deprecates any attempt to force the pace ; 
no cut-and-dried scheme of Federation must be laid 
before the Colonial Premiers; events must be left to 
take their course. His advice serves almost as a wet 
blanket after the demonstrations and the speeches 
which marked the Duke’s tour. Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace would have rendered better service to the 
cause which the tour was intended to promote if he 
had confined himself to a mere narrative such as Canon 
Dalton’s account of the cruise of the “‘ Bacchante” twenty 
years ago. Sir Frederick Young was fortunate in being 
invited to Canada at the time the Duke was expected : 
he was able to see for himself how much the colonies 
sympathised with his own views. If imperial federa- 
tion is not realised in the near future, it will not be the 
fault either of Sir Frederick Young or of the colonies. 
He sums up his ideal in the phrase ‘‘ Government of the. 
Empire by the Empire for the Empire”, and energeti- 
cally combats the idea, which seems to weigh with Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace, that the colonies would 
be called upon to sacrifice a shred of their independence 
under a federal system. 


THE AGGRIEVED AUTHOR. 


‘The Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant.” With 
a Prefatory Note by S. Squire Sprigge. London : 
Hutchinson. 1902. 16s, net. 

‘“*The Art of Fiction.” By Walter Besant. New 
Edition. London: Chatto and Windus. 1902. 


Y/HEN Sir Walter Besant had an idea to express 

he set to and pounded it into his reader to the 
verge of headache. Perhaps the first chapter of his 
really fine and wonderful book on East London may illus- 
trate this. We forget how many times we are told to 
remember that East London had no hotels &c. and to 
think of this fact again and again and to realise what 
this fact implied and to keep on realising it &c. Perhaps. 
this pounding pertinacity had something to do with 
the judgment which we believe to be general that he 
never reached first rank as a novelist. It may seem 
an odd thing to say of so practised a writer that 
he always had something of the amateur—but after all 
it is precisely the amateur who hammers—who lets you. 
listen to the creaking timbers of the literary mill—who 
lets you see not only his point but exactly how he is 
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making it. Writers to the manner born such as 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
‘* Steal in like day upon the wings of night ”. 

Anthony Trollope to whose autobiography the mind 
raturally reverts in the present connexion said (in our 
private opinion unjustly) of Wilkie Collins that he made 
none of his characters stand upon their feet, but who, 
he added, does not remember Fosco? In the same 
way it might be said of Besant that he did not greatly 
enrich our novelistic portrait-gallery—but who does 
not remember the twins? We learn here that they 
were not an invention but a reminiscence. Besant’s 
admirers—and in many respects we must all admire 
him—will also note with interest that his own favourite 
was *‘ Dorothy Forster”. 

Trollope was thought by some though not by us to 
have given away rather the dignity of literature by 
banausic methods and metaphors—by saying that the 
best way for a man to turn out what he was fit to 
write was to put a piece of cobbler’s-wax on his chair 
—by saying that the temptation—and a very real 
temptation it is—of the novelist as of the cobbler was 
just to sit still and say to himself how beautiful was 
that last pair of shoes which he had made! But 
really this emotion is noble and touching as compared 
with the unblushing commercialism of Sir Walter 
Besant whose idea it was that as soon as a man had 
produced a piece of “‘literary property” he was to 
exact for this property from a publisher the very utter- 
most farthing—and see that he got it—or apply in the 
alternative to the Society of Authors. Sir Walter 
gloating over the thousands and millions of readers and 
dollars a modern pen may command (‘‘ think what it 
means” &c.) somehow put us in mind of Matthew 
Arnold’s politician holding up his hands to God in the 
beautiful country of Wragg and praying that this un- 
rivalled happiness might last. As for the publishers 
Sir Walter alleged in so many words and in good set 
terms that all—yes, in spite of his disclaimer in ‘‘ The 
Pen and the Book”, practically he said all—publishers 
lure authors into thieves’ dens and then try (it was his 
own word) to ‘‘ best” them. Weare glad to learn that 
publishers stand their authors champagne luncheons— 
but we are not glad to read the not quite tasteful 
suggestion that a publisher’s champagne is a bribe to be 
distrusted. There is sucha thing as over-proving a case. 
This wholesale denunciation of a class is almost bound 
to be unjust—against this indiscriminate vilification we 
would even defend plumbers. Sir Walter’s violent 
attitude towards any given publisher seems to have 
been metaphorically speaking the same as that of 
Johnson to Osborne as described in Peter Pindar’s 
eclogue in which Leigh Hunt took such delight— 


** I pondered on the properest way to treat him— 
The dog was impudent and so I beat him. 
Tom like a fool proclaimed his fancied wrongs— 
Others whom I belaboured held their tongues.” 


These wordy belabourings were probably taken lightly 
enough by the best part of the profession. There is no 
necessity to embark on a defence of publishers or to 
mention names—let it be enough to feel sure that a 
good many of them must have reflected with a just 
complacency that they were after all, as Byron used 
playfully to say of Murray, ‘‘ among the most harmless 
of all God’s booksellers ”. 


NOVELS. 


“‘The Watcher by the Threshold, and Other Tales.” 
By John Buchan. London: Blackwood. 1902. 

Mr. Buchan has collected in this volume five stories 
which have little in common. All of them, it is true, 
bear some reference to Scotland; four of them hint at 
the abnormal, but further than this they cannot be 
classified. ‘‘ Fountainblue ”, the only normal story, is 
‘an inconclusive study somewhat in the manner of ‘‘ The 
Half-hearted”. ‘‘The Watcher by the Threshold” 
rests upon an entirely freakish and purposeless case of 
demoniac possession, and declines into the purely 
grotesque, but the opening is a very vivid piece of 


writing. Perhaps the story of the antiquary who | 


discovers a remnant of the old Picts’still maintaining a 
bestial existence in a remote and melancholy Scottish 
hill will appeal most to many readers. ''The thing is made 
to seem possible, and the mysterious horror of the dis- 
covery is finely realised. One might raise certain 
pedantic objections against Mr. Buchan’s view of these 
same Picts but that would be ungrateful. The stories 
are all marked by scholarly workmanship and by an 
intimate understanding of Scotland which yet presents 
nothing aggressive or flamboyant to Southerners. As 
against these merits, most of them show a certain 
natural immaturity. But in ‘‘ The: Far Islands” we 
have as perfect a prose tale as has been published for 
many years. It is simply a description of what one 
may cal) an hereditary illusion, permeating the life of a 
Highlander who, on the practical side, becomes an 
admirable but apparently commonplace sportsman and 
soldier. The least touch of sentimentality would have 
ruined it, but here Mr. Buchan displays the reticence of 
the true artist. 


‘* The Conqueror: Being the True and Romantic Story 
of Alexander Hamilton.” By Gertrude Franklin 
Atherton. London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 

It is almost with a protest that we place ‘‘ The 
Conqueror” among novels, for the author, we feel 
convinced, has again and again forgotten that she 
was ‘‘ unburdening her imagination” and has given us 
page after page of bald biography, of dry disquisition 
on the inter-States jealousies during the time when the 
United States was in the throes of birth, of views on 
taxation and other heavy pabulum which is not looked 
for in novelists. As a novel the book should have 
been rigorously pruned down ‘¢o about half its present 
length; it would also have borne more careful re- 
vision. It needs rare endurance to go steadily 
through from the description of the island of Nevis 
to the nine pages of notes, which begin with the 
momentous information that ‘‘ ‘ Nevis’ is pronounced 
Neevis”. Mrs. Atherton seems to have been con- 
fused at times, and in some doubt in her own 
mind as to whether she was at work on the novel 
or the contemplated biography, and the result is 
much that is dull in her book of ‘‘ multigenerous 
details”. Itisa pity, for we recognise that had she 
contented herself with giving us,shall we say, an 
imaginative biography, we might have been able to 
welcome a striking work. Alexander Hamilton—no 
less than five lives of whom have been printed in 
America within the last forty years—is well presented, 
and with all his consummate powers is never a prig, 
but—except perhaps to the student of history—he is 
rarely interesting : he is born at page 55 and we follow 
his fortunes to the erection of a monument to his 
memory. We rub our eyes and think we must be 
reading history not fiction, a biography not a novel. 
Fine indeed is the description of the hurricane through 
which the boy Hamilton rides: had Mrs. Atherton 
always kept at that level she would have given us a 
great book : as it is she has given us a long one. 


‘* The Great ‘Push’ Experiment.” By Ambrose Pratt. 
London: Grant Richards. 1902. 6s. 

We do not remember reading a more thrilling narra- 
tive for many years, and we can recommend this book 
without hesitation to all who are prepared to sacrifice 
their nerves for the sake of sensation. Once begun, it 
may not easily be set down unfinished, and, once 
finished, it may induce a sleepless night and a tendency 
to unfounded alarms. The preface tells us that the 
story is based upon fact and we can well believe it, for 
the melodramatic personages and incidents are entirely 
convincing. A “push” is an Australian criminal 
society, not unlike the Neapolitan Camorra, and Mr. 
Pratt describes one with horrible realism. His con- 
clusion is lame, but his descriptive gift, his subtle 
analysis of character and his garish realism must 
ensure him wide popularlty with horror-loving people. 


‘The Mating of a Dove.” By Mary E. Mann. 
London: Unwin. 1902. 6s. 

Farce, comedy and tragedy follow each other with 
almost bewildering rapidity through the pages of this 
novel. The fun is so spontaneous however, the 
comedy so entertaining, and the tragedy so pathetic 
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that it is quite impossible not to rejoice in the book. 
Perhaps it is permissible to express some disappoint- 
ment at the fall of the Doctor, but then most men are 
disappointing in real life. It is only in romance that 
they reach sublime heights. The characters without 
exception are exceedingly well drawn, and the book 
is written in a. style which must appeal to every dis- 
criminating reader. 


“Seven Ladies and an Offer of Marriage.” By Mamie 
Bowles. London: Duckworth. 1902. 3s. 6d. 

This story is founded on an audacious theme and the 
first chapter holds out a promise of success. But, 
though the character-drawing of seven totally different 
but ‘‘nice” young ladies is a difficult task, and this 
author achieves it well, there is a lack of interest in the 
manner of telling, which leaves the reader cold to the 
“‘dénouement”. Perhaps it is because the hero him- 
self is such a colourless person that the final bestowing 
of his heart and hand is such a tedious matter. 


“‘ Those Delightful Americans.” By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 

This is a charming description of the short sojourn 
of an Englishwoman in America. It is a story told so 
naturally and so entirely without pretension that one 
does not want to search out matter for adverse 
criticism. We would sooner read it with the same 
humorous appreciation which the author betrays for 
her subject. We shall hope for another sketch from 
the same pen. 

“‘The Lion’s Whelp.” By Amelia E. Barr. London: 
Unwin. 1902. 6s. 

‘The Lion’s Whelp” can only appeal to a rabid 
Puritanism; it is a most tiresome, dull book, dreary 
beyond even the usual dreariness of the ordinary 
historical novel. Miss Barr’s blind adoration of 
Cromwell does not help her to do more than present 
hysterically and sentimentally an extraordinary per- 
sonality, the subtlety, strength, and complexity of 
which are quite beyond her powers of portrayal. 

**A Parish Scandal.” By Mrs. Charles Marshall. 
London: Stock. 1902. 6s. 

Even so slight a literary gift as Mrs. Marshall’s is 
wasted on such depressing and irritating material as 
parochial gossip. Nearly everyone in the book is 
offensive or foolish, and such an odious picture of 
feminine pettiness and spite can be neither lifelike nor 
interesting. 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 


“Church and Reform : being Essays relating to Reform in the 
Government of the Church of England.” Edited by 
Montague Barlow. With an Introduction by the Bishop of 
Liverpool. London: Bemrose. 1902. 2s. 6d. 

We are not opposed to reform, but we get suspicious of 
people who are always talking about it ; and our suspicions 
were not lessened when we found that the first essay in this 
volume was by the Bishop of Hereford. However, the majority 

of the proposals are mild and do not come to more than a 

demand for the self-government of the Church and a fuller 

recognition of the laity. That the official leaders of the 

Church are at one with her unofficial advisers on this point is 

shown by the elaborate report of the Joint Committee on the 

position of the laity which was presented to the Upper House 

-of Convocation last April ; most of the reforms advocated here 

are recommended in the resolutions appended to that Report. 

But the contributors of these essays belong to the Evangelical 

party in the Church and would naturally adapt her organisation 

to strengthen themselves and put down Ritualism. Canon 

Hay Aitken writes as a fanatic who scorns all co-operation with 

enemies even in the attempt to gain autonomy, though autonomy 

once gained will be sure to result in their discomfiture ; the 

Bishop of Hereford pleads for Church Parish Councils with 

-considerable powers for use against a new incumbent if he alters 

the services in one direction, though nothing is said as to what 

‘may be done if he should alter them in the other ; Mr. Eugene 

Stock however tells some home truths to his friends, and 

faithfully reminds them how much that they prize in their 

Church life has been won for them in spite of themselves by 

the efforts of High Churchmen. Justa hint at further “reform” 

appears in some of the essays ; Chancellor Smith looks for a 

reunion of Christendom “on a basis which will satisfy the 

existing non-episcopalian bodies as well as the episcopalian 
communions”, and Mr. Grey sings the same song in his essay 
on Missionary Churches. The most interesting contributions 
in the volume are those which give us facts, not theories ; and 


Mr. Grey, Dr. Huntingdon, and Mr. Cody give us valuable 

information on the position of the laity in Japan, India, 

America and Canada. 

“A Study of Modern Anglicanism.” By G. Milburn. 
London: Sonnenschein. 1901. 35. 6d. 

This is a most interesting book. We read through the first 
half under the impression that the author was a pronounced 
High Churchman, clever in the art of getting to the philosophic 
basis of his position, able to give a good reason for the faith 
that was in him, and capable of criticising the other schools of 
thought in the English Church in an incisive manner. Then 
to our surprise he informed us that he was a Broad Churchman 
and wished to do away with all creeds save a simple assertion 
of belief in our Lord’s Divinity. Yet if Mr. Milburn’s convic- 
tions are with the Broad Church party, his sympathies are with 
the High; the authors he quotes with most approval are 
Bishop Gore, Mr. Wakeman, and the writers in “ Lux Mundi” ; 
and surely the Broad Churchmen have never before suffered 
from such an appallingly candid friend or had their weak points 
laid bare so dexterously. In spite of occasional marks of crude- 
ness and of amateurism, in spite of occasional defects in taste, we 
welcome the book as a valuable criticism of modern Anglican- 
ism ; but we cannot help feeling some curiosity as to the 
author’s future ; will the convictions or the sympathies triumph 
in his next work ? 


“The Teaching of Jesus.” By G. B. Stevens. (“New Testa- 
ment Handbooks.”) New York: The Macmillan Company ; 
London: Macmillan. 1901. 395. 6d. 

Another volume in this series of text-books. In many 
respects it is like the others ; the author has read the latest 
(we are not quite sure whether he has read the earliest) works 
on the subject, and can put their theories as well as his own 
concisely and clearly ; and at the beginning of every chapter 
he gives a good list of larger books dealing with the questions 
discussed. Yet the result is on the whole disappointing. It is 
true that for much of our Saviour’s teaching the Gospels them- 
selves are an amply sufficient guide, and Dr. Stevens cannot 
do more than tell us what any Concordance will,—that Christ’s 
attitude towards certain questions may be found in certain 
texts ; but still we do not necessarily write a book on New 
Testament theology by placing texts in a row, and this is what 
Dr. Stevens too often does in his earlier chapters ; it requires 
a genius to group the texts properly or to see their real bearing 
on subjects with which at first they seem to have nothing to 
do. As the book goes on however it gets better ; there is a 
valuable chapter on the term “Son of man” and the strange 
theories which have lately been called forth by that expression, 
and there is a careful discussion of our Saviour’s prophecies as to 
His second coming. Throughout the greater part of the book 
the author relies on the Synoptists for our Lord’s teaching, on 
the ground that the Fourth Gospel presents us with an interpreta- 
tion rather than a report of His words; yet on this last question 
he holds that it is S. John who has preserved His exact teach- 
ing and S. Matthew who has assimilated it to popular Jewish 
representations. 

“The Meditations and Vows of Joseph Hall.” Edited by 
Charles Sayle. London: Grant Richards. 1901. 35. 6a. 
net. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth century writers were unrivalled 
in penning these collections of short pithy paragraphs with their 
real beauty of thought expressed in quaint and formal language. 
Bishop Hall, Sir Thomas Browne, Thomas Fuller, were alive 
and writing at the same time, though Hall was the oldest of the 
three ; and the “ Meditations ”, the “ Religio Medici”, ani the 
“Good Thoughts for Bad Times” are all gems that deserve 
good setting ; and in this case the setting is worthy of the gem. 
Mr. Sayle has given us a well-printed and carefully edited 
reprint of the “ Meditations”, and we wish he would bring out 
Fuller’s “Good Thoughts” as a companion volume. 


SOME SMALL REPRINTS. 


“Sketches and Essays.” By William Hazlitt : The World’s 
Classics. London: Grant Richards. 1902. Is. net. _ 

“The Mill on the Floss.” By George Eliot. 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood. 35. net. i 

“ Westward Ho.” By Charles Kingsley. 2 vols. London: 
Dent. 1902. 3s. net. 

“ The Last Days of Pompeii.” By Lytton Bulwer. London: 
Treherne. 1902. Is. 6d. 

“ The Last Days of Pompeii.” By Lytton Bulwer. London : 
Virtue. 1902. 2s. net. 

“ The Vicar of Wakefield.” By Oliver Goldsmith. London 
and New York: Unit Library. 1902. 93d. 

“Sonnets.” By William Wordsworth. London: Gay and 
Bird. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 

“A Tale of Two Cities.” By Charles Dickens. London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 35. 6d. wire 

A small, light edition of the Sketches and Essays of Hazlitt, 
published at a very moderate price was, we think, needed by a 
certain number of people, especially as one seldom meets with 
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such copies of the work at the second-hand booksellers. The 
print of this new edition of Hazlitt—of which the present is the 
second volume—is not quite so good as we might desire, but it 
is really extraordinary that so much can be produced at the 
fer This little volume is packed with some of Hazlitt’s most 

rilliant work including the essays “‘ On Reading New Books” 
the pungent “Chapter on Editors” and “On Taste”. Con- 
sidering the great delight that is taken in Lamb we wonder 
that Hazlitt is not much more widely read to-day: sooner 
or later there is pretty sure to be a revival of interest in 
the man and his books. The fun he pokes at the people who 
make it a duty of their lives to read up the books which are 
being or are likely to be talked of at social functions is quite 
topical to-day, as is indeed the whole of the delightful paper 
“On Reading New Books”. Hazlitt’s essay on the editor 
kind is caustic. But he ought to have drawn as a companion 
picture the contributor. An editor of books has lately told 
us that he divides his contributors into two classes. One hurls 
his MS. at you in a more or less formless and inchoate state 
and bids you cut it about and do what you will with it : the 
other offers you his precious work with one hand whilst with 
the other hand he holds a pistol at your head lest you should 
take out or put in a comma. We have noticed by the way 
that Hazlitt misquotes Wordsworth in the paper referred to. 
Possibly he is one of those who may be privileged to misquote 
a little : at any rate there is something much less pardonable 
than a slip or two like Hazlitt’s, and that is the accuracy born 
of a Bartlett: who was it said that one of the few things that 
palliate your conduct in going to the handbook of quotations 
is a bet to be settled off hand? 


Messrs. Blackwood are apparently commencing yet another 
reprint of George Eliot’s books. Here we have “ The Mill on 
the Floss” in two compact little volumes which we took for 
volumes in the Temple Classics which they much resemble in 
most respects. It is a decidedly attractive edition. One of 
the latest volumes in the Temple Classics is ‘“ Westward Ho”. 
For frontispiece the first volume has William Hunt's portrait of 
Charles Kingsley in the National Portrait Gallery, and the 
second a little photogravure of the rectory of Eversiey with the 
church tower—which seems to us to be rather too large—in 
the background. The grand old Scotch fir, which Kingsley 
may have been looking at from his study window when he wrote 
the famous passage on Scotch firs in ‘My Winter Garden”, 
is well shown. We have had fears lest a heavy storm should 
tear it up, but fortunately the position is a sheltered one. 


“The Last Days of Pompeii” is the latest addition to the 
Coronation Series published by Messrs. Treherne. It is very 
well printed on thin paper. What a relief it is to turn to a 
neat little edition, such as this, after handling graceless six- 
shilling novels! Messrs. Virtue have just added the same 
novel to their Turner House Classics. Both editions have a 
frontispiece. The Unit Library includes “The Vicar of 
Wakefield”. This edition has a short glossary and a few 
notes at the beginning and end of the volume. It is based on 
the fifth edition issued in 1774. The editors confess to “a few 
modifications . . . in the spelling ”. 


To the pretty Bibelot series have been added Wordsworth’s 
Sonnets, together with a few of his short poems such as 
the “ Daffodils” and the “Rainbow”. The writer of the intro- 
ductory note quotes Arnold, Coleridge and Ruskin on Words- 
worth. He might also have recalled that memorable phrase 
of Swinburne who speaks of Wordsworth’s “iron pathos ”. 


Messrs. Macmillan’s new edition of “The Tale of Two 
Cities” is a reprint of a different character from any we have 
mentioned. It is printed on much thicker paper and bound 
in the familiar green cloth. The illustrations by Hablot K. 
Browne are reproduced, and we have also facsimiles of the 
wrapper and title-page of the original edition. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


LEtape. Par Paul Bourget. Paris: Plon. 1902. 50c. 


In the present volume M. Paul Bourget analyses a difficult, 
a dangerous problem. The emotional woman—his favourite 
heroine—he has temporarily forgotten. The discreet but far 
from admirable “ mondaine” is missing. And no intrigue, no 
betrayal. M. Paul Bourget experiments, in fact: and we 
cannot say that he is wholly successful. At times “ L’Etape 4 
is as powerful as “ Un Cceur de Femme” and, in the grim 
moments, as *' Le Fantéme”. Here and there come descriptive 
passages as vivid as those in “ Mensonges”. The thinker is 
always there ; but in the end one feels that something is wrong, 
that something is wanting. The theme, as we have said, is 
difficult, dangerous ; and that because it deals with a problem 
that, has been agitating the whole of France. Perhaps 
“L’I-tape” is something of a reply—a warning—to the Associa- 
tions Bill, now to be rigorously enforced by the new Govern- 
ment. Or possibly it is only a lesson to Paris—-for the capital is 
by no means as Catholic as the provinces. Atall events M. Paul 
Bourget’s last novel amounts to a positive declaration that, 


without faith, there is little happiness and often much misery. 
M. Monneron is a distinguished, a high-minded: scholar and 
professor ; and he is also a Freethinker. 28! Ferrand is an 
equally distinguished and high-minded s¢Holar and_pro- 
fessor, but a Catholic. The first has three sons and one 
daughter, M. Ferrand has but one daughter. Briefly—M. 
Monneron and family experience misfortune upon misfortune, 
whereas M. Ferrand and his daughter live happily, tranquilly. 
And M. Monneron is unfortunate because he ‘is not a Catholic, 
and because he has brought up his children in freethinking 
manner. So far so good—but M. Monneron suffers too 
severely. The eldest son embezzles, the youngest son is 
perverted, the daughter is seduced by a pseudo-socialist, while 
Jean—the hero—is tortured with doubts. Also, Jean loves 
Brigitte Ferrand ; but may not marry unless he becomes a 
convert. And so Jean—whose inclinations go towards 
Catholicism—has to choose between the girl he loves and his 
father. A strong situation, and M. Bourget handles it in 
masterly fashion. Jean and M. Monneron talk and talk, and 
the more the father talks the more the son believes that his 
father is wrong. But he hides his secret—for M. Monneron is 
distracted by the embezzlement, the seduction, the perversion 


of the youngest son, and admires only Jean. All this time the 


Ferrands are happy, tranquil: their one regret is that Jean 
holds aloof from Catholicism. Finally, however, when the 
Monneron family is wrecked, ruined, the father approaches his 
colleague, Ferrand, and consents to the marriage between 
Brigitte and Jean. Of the four children, Jean alone becomes. 
happy. The father is seen broken. The life of the embezzler 
and his poor sister is practically over. Faith has taught 
freethinking a bitter, a terrible lesson. 


We have said that in M. Bourget’s novel something seems 
wrong, something seems wanting. And we ascribe this to 
the author’s too harsh treatment of the Monnerons. It would 
have been more artistic to deal less mercilessly with them: so 
much disaster is scarcely probable, so miuch happiness on the 
Ferrands side is an annoying contrast, and Monneron in his 
way is a fine character, a thorough gentleman—one whose pre- 
sence among his children should in itself be sufficient to 
make them upright, honourable. Jean alone, among the 
sons and daughters, strikes us as a strong, a consistent 
character ; and him M. Bourget portrays in really masterly 
style. The scenes with his father are most powerfully con- 
ceived ; but we are not impressed by those that disclose 
him in the midst of a crowd of socialists (so-called) who 
condemn Catholicism at the foolish meetings held by the 
“Union Tolstoi”. The “Union Tolstoi”, in fact, with its 
temperance restaurant, is not representative of anything save 
the most lamentable ignorance and vanity. To sum up: we 
feel that M. Bourget has been too hasty, too zealous. Striking, 
the book is from first to last ; but those constant little hints 
that the Monnerons would have been so, so different had 
they the Faith are out of place in a novel. ‘ 


LAutre Amour. Par Claude Ferval. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


1902. 3f. 50c. 

Christiane de Bernage tells the story, and she, curiously 
enough, is the least interesting character in the book. Again 
and again she hotly announces that no marriage should take 
place without love, yet marries without loving-and goes very 
near deceiving her husband. She marries a second time, but 
does love Daniel Dartoy. However, the husband is unfaithful. 
Christiane tries to drown herself, but is rescued. Any amount 
of interviews take place before Christiane pardons Daniel. 
Then, tears and complete forgiveness. Christiane—with her 
perpetual moralising—exasperates us. And she watches poor 
Daniel so much that he may be excused his little coldnesses 
and sarcasms. When Daniel would climb the Alps, Christiane 


(Continued on page 780.) i 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PARTICULARS OF SOME CLAIMS PAID IN 1901. 


FOUNDED IN~ 1762. 


Date of Premiums Paid Amount Paid 
Policy. Sum Assured. by Assured. by the Society. 
£ £ £ 
1833 500 835 2,010 
1853 5,000 8,323 15,805 
185 10,000 15,837 27,960 
1867 10,000 1,440 


Orrices : OPPOSITE the MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. F.C. 
HAND-IN-HAND 

INSURANGE The oldest Insurance Otic. 
SOCIETY. 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, Annual Income - - £457,689 
LONDON, E.C. Accumulated Funds - £2,965,499 


Tue BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 and 5 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Instituted 1696. 


LARGE BONUSES. 


ore Founded 1847. 
Chairman - - + TheRt. Hon. Sir JOHN GORST, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman - The Rt. Hon. Sir FRANCIS JEUNE, K.C.B. 
‘ 
Accumulated Funds (1901) exceed - «= = £3,000,000 


VALUATIONS MADE ON A 3% BASIS. 

; Results as at 31st December, 1901 :-— 
EVERSIONARY BONUS MAINTAINED. RESERVES AGAIN STRENCTHENED. 
Reversionary Interests purchased or Advances made thereon. 


The Company transacts all classes of Life Assurance and Annuity business at 


ATES OF PREMIUM MATERIALLY BELOW THE AVERAGE. 
G. H. RYAN, F.I.A., General Manager. 


WHY CONTINUE TO PAY RENT? 


BUY YOUR HOUSE AND INSURE YOUR LIFE. 


The ‘“‘ BRITISH HOMES” SCHEME enables policyholders to reap the 
benefit of their investment DURING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in 
the event of premature dea’h to leave their legal representatives in possession 
ofa comfortable house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES, 


Send Post Card for Prospectuses and terms to— 


BRITISH HOMES ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd., 
25 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
{ M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - $£43,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803. 1 Olé Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 Chan- 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. 

BURGLARY. 

EMPLOYERS’ 


G 


W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


we HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


WEST END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 


PREMIUM INCOME, 1901 .. .. £434,810. 


See Prospectus recently issued of Old Age Pension, Endowment 
and Life Assurance combined. 


THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Insurance Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ATLAS ASSURANGE CO., Limiten. 


FIRE. (Esrasuisuen 1808.) LIFE. 
Income . eee £700,134 
Funds (not including Capital) £2,237,081 


In addition the Company has a Subscribed Capital of 

ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Afiording a TOTAL SECURITY of £3,437,081 
It has paid in Claims upwards of £15,000,000 


APPLICATIONS FoR AGENCIES INVITED. 


Head Office : 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
P West End Branch: 4 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


ROY company. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
HEAD OFFICES {38 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


£2,950,899 
£9,885,403 


Invested Funds at 31st December, 1900- 


Businesses of the LANCASHIRE Insurance Company and the KENT 
i Fire and Life Offices are now merged in the Royal. 


MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


CHARLES ALCOCK, Manager. F. J. KINGSLEY, Sub- Manager. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


JOHN H. CROFT, Secretary in London- 
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—always jealous—insists upon accompanying him. And the 
result is that she gets tired halfway up, and Daniel never 
reaches the summit at all. Lucile, Christiane’s late pupil (for 
Christiane was once a governess), who marries a decrepit old 
duke, is daring and amusing. Christiane regards it as an irony 
that Daniel should be fascinated by her late pupil. But she is 
a delightful duchess, Lucile. Nota bit conventional. Out of 
place, perhaps ; but always exhilarating. And then she is 
strong enough to do wonders on the Alps. The scenes in the 
country chateau are brightly portrayed ; and Lucile, the duke, 
and Daniel are faithful creations. Only Christiane annoys us. 
Without knowing it, she is a shrew. Does M. Claude Ferval, 
we wonder, admire her? We are inclined to believe that he 
does. 


Plaisir d’Amour. Par Théodore Maurer. Paris: En la 
Maison des Poétes. 1902. 3f. 


A selection of charming little poems inspired by recollections, 
“tendres et tristes”. Under such titles as “Les Petites 
Chansons” and “Sur la Claire Route”, M. Théodore Maurer 
gives us his best work. Not a bit ambitious, this work: only 
graceful, fanciful, most delicate. Particularly pleasant is “ Le 
Retour”, in which a young man—sad, disillusioned—returns 
to his mother for consolation. The following, addressed to 
“ Pauline ”, is characteristic : 


“ Elle avait des yeux de velours ; 
Elle était blonde et rose et blanche. 
J’allais chez elle le dimanche ; 
J’étais triste les autres jours.” 


Ames Troublées. Par Schalk de la Faverie. Paris : Librairie 
Moliére. 1902. 3f. 5o0c. 

Much ado about Americans ; and the scene, Paris. But M. 
Schalk de la Faverie has none of the subtlety, strength, and 
insight of the author of “Les Transatlantiques”. His Ameri- 
cans are offensive, but not so offensive as those sketched by 
his cleverer confrére. The little snobbishnesses, vulgarisms, 
impertinences of the typical American tourist have escaped M. 
de la Faverie’s notice. The usual worldly, immoral French- 
men turn up; the heroine almost becomes the victim of an 
anarchist. A worthless book. 


Mercure de France. Juin, 1902. 2f. 


Admirable are the critical notices of books, theatres, pic- 
tures, and music that appear regularly in this unique review. 
Unique, because it is eminently critical and impartial. But 
the purely literary side is not forgotten. In the current number 
we have a powerful study of a peculiar “ viveur” by Adolphe 
Retté, and an original novel by Raymond Marival. Foreign 
correspondence is represented by letters from Belgium, Portu- 
gal and England ; the last, by Henry D. Davray, being the 
most notable. However, we fail to understand why so mediocre 
a writer as Camille Mauclair should be made the subject of a 
“study”. M. Camille Mauclair is one of those distressing 
gentlemen who would gladly undertake to write upon anything 
and everything. 


For This Week’s Books see page 782, 
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Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘ CADBURY’s is, with- 
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CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 
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JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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55s. per pair; guaranteed. Wired 
or beaded edges optional. 
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4sk to see the trade mark (Dunlop's head) . 
on tube as well as cover. 


Trade Mark. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE Co., Ltd., 
Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and 
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BRINSMEAD 
& SONS, Ltd., 
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Wigmore 
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pARIS IN, LONDON, 


EARL’S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
SEASON TICKETS, 6d. 
Admission Daily, 1s. Open from 12 noon to 11.30 P.M. P 
PARIS IN LONDON 
An unequalled mee Y of the most attractive features of 
PARIS OF TO-DAY 


and 

THE GREAT PARIS" EXPOSITION OF 1900. 
The Finest Modern Fretch Fine Art Collection ever exhibited outside Paris. 
French Products and Manufactures. The Applied and Liberal Arts. Reproduction 
of the CHAMPS ELYSEES and FINE ART PALACES, The AVENUE 
DES NATIONS, The CHATEAU D’EAU, The SEINE, TUILERIES and 

LOUVRE, The PALAIS ‘LUMINEUX. 
IN a EMPRESS THEATRE. THE PALAIS DU eeeeyae. 

A Splendid Pageant of Costumes from 4400 B.C. to 190 
The Charming NEW PARISIAN THEATRE of the JARDIN ‘DE PARIS. 
The PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, A VOYAGE ON THE RIVER STYX 
The TOPSY-TURVY Bavss. The PARIS MORGUE, TERRORS OF 


COMPLETE TRANSFORMATION OF EARL’S COURT. 
French and English Military Band. IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
BISPHAM BISPHAM 


VOCAL RECITAL. 
(Under the of N. ) 
MONDAY NEXT, 
Tennyson’s ENOCH ARDEN” English). 
Set to Music by RicHarp Srrauss. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d. . Gh 21S.), 5S.) 3S.. 2S., 1S.,0f usual Agents, and Whitehead, 
St. James's Hall. VERT, 6 Cork Street, WwW. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
le. Packing and Remo’ — ged for. Valuations made for bate 
or other pu: 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Ch ry Lane (Fl S 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
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187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
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New rs —_ Bindings for Presents. Post 
cash discoun! 


NNOUNCEMENT.—Messrs. C. Goop & Co. will 
shortly publish “‘RELIGIO MEDICI, RELIGIO SCIENTIL#&, 
RELIGIO VIT&, .xz901.”—11 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.c. 
NOW 


reapy. THE SS. PRIZE BIBLE. 


With 59 full-paged, beautifully coloured Views and Pictures from the Old Masters. 
Clear type, references, Scripture Index, Chronology, Harmony of Gospels 
Gazetteer, and 17 Coloured Maps. Handsomely bound in crimson cloth, 2/3 ; 
Syrian Morocco, 3/-; purple morocco, with flaps, 3/9, post free. All have round 
corners and red under gold edges. Lists sent post free 

Our Lord’s W: ords.— THE RED LETTER NEW TESTAMENT, with 
Our Saviour’s Words, in red crimson cloth, 1/=; crimson morocco, 1/6, post free ; 


or 3° copies at the price of 12. 
ondon Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


JAMES’S HALL. 
MISS ELLEN BEACH-YAW. 


VOCAL RECITAL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, JUNE 20, at 3. 
Tickets, 10s.*6d., 5S., 38-, 1s. —N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, W. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


MADAME ALBANI’S 
GRAND CORONATION CONCERT. : 


SATURDAY NEXT, JUNE 21, at 2.45. 
Tickets (Boxes, 5, 3, and 2 guineas), 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 48., 3S., and 2s., at the 
Hall and usual Agents.—N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
KUBELIK, . 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 3. 
Under the Management of Mr. Huco GOrtirz. 
The BOHEMIAN ORCHESTRA of 55. 
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Conductor—Oskark NEDBAL. 
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Tickets, £1 15., 10s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 2s.,at Whitehead’s Ticket Office, St. James's 
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Bond Street. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
NIKISCH CONCERTS. 


lune 16, at 3. 
+ JUNE 20, at 
uctor—Mr. ARTHUR NIKIScH. 
NEWMANS. "OULEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA of 110. 
Tickets, ras. 6d., ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


. EVERY EVENING. 
SPECTAGULAR BALLET, “ OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till5. CHartes Morton, Manager. 


DF J.M. BARRIE says:- EN 


CALL THE ARCADIA in 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, w.? 


.Or any Tobacconist... 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 
Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (Ceorge Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘CLovEworT, Lonpon.” 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General wenn om Advice, 
Estimates and all information free | charge. Replies received. 


NOKTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
London : 1 Moorgate Street. | Aberdeen: 1 Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £5,898,000. 


The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company 
was held within their house at Aberdeen on Friday, the 13th June, 1902, when the 
Directors’ Report was present 

The following is a summary of the report referred to :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £852,928, showing an increase 
of £100,618, in comparison with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £526,834, or 61°8 per cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission to agents and 
charges of every kind) came to £281,707, or 33 per cent. of the premiums. 

After reserving 40 percent. of the premiums to cover liabilities under current 
policies, a small profit was earned of £4,139. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,145 Policies were issued for 
new assurances, amounting in the aggregate to the sum of £459,069. These new 
assurances yielded annual premiums amounting to 415,821, and single premiums 
amounting to £3.706. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the ipod (including interest) was £394,653. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £201,99 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEM MENT (including commission) were limited, in 
the Life Accounts to 10 per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 5 per cent. of 
the premiums received. 

‘ AN) ap set BRANCH.—The sum of £95,252 was received for annuities granted 
uring the 

The whi FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to 44,001,730. 

The report having been ly it was resolved that the total 
amount to be dis x heey amongst the shareholders for the year 1901 be £90,000 
(being dividend of £2 10s. per share, and bonus of 10s. per share), in addition to 
£6,000, the instalment of 4s. per share now due of the Shareholders’ Life Bonus 


1901-5 


Lonvon Boarp or Directors. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. | Henry James Lubbock Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin, E+q. | Charles James Lucas, Esq. 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. | William Walkinshaw, Esq. 
Henry Charles Hambro, Esq. Right Hon. Sir Algernon West, 
Wm. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. K.C.B. 

Secretary.—R. W. Lowe. 

_ { W. Mannering, Home Superintendent. 

Fis { Jos. Fowler, oreign Superintendent. 


Lire DerartTMEeNT.—F, Laing, Actuary. 
GeNERAL MANAGER OF THE Company.—H., E. Wilson. 


of the report, with the whole accounts of the Company for the year 1gor, 
agencies. 
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Mess, LONGMANS & LIST. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


A FRIEND OF NELSON: 


A Story. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of ‘* Peter Steele, the Cricketer,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
" “Mr. Hutchinson has achieved the distinction of writing a stirring story in a 
non-inflammatory style, with the result that its verisimilitude is greatly increased. 
ansena The attention of the reader is agreeably diverted by a sufficiency of incident 
and episode, the minor characters are excellently portrayed, and Mr. Hutchinson 
has an eye for the characteristic features of the landscape of the South Country 
and the South Coast which enables him to provide an appropriate as well as 
picturesque setting for the action of his story." —Sfectator. 


THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE : 


A Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., &c. 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University ; 
Author of ‘* The Will to Believe,” &c. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


‘ConTENTS.— Religion and Neurology—Circumscription of the Topic 
—The Reality of the Unseen—The Religion of Healthy-mindedness— 
The Sick Soul—The Divided Self, and the Process of its Unification 
—Conversion—Saintliness—The Value of Saintliness—Mysticism— 
Philosophy—Other Characteristics—Conclusions —Postscript—Index. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. 


By ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH. 


With Contributions by the Marquis de CHassELoup-LauBAT, The 

Hon. JoHN Scort-MontaGu, R. J. MecREpy, The Hon. C. S. 

Roits, Sir Davip Satomons, Bart., HENRY STURMEY, J. St. 

-LoE STRACHEY, The Right Hon. Sir J. H. A. MACDONALD, 
and others. 


‘With 13 Plates and 136 Illustrations in the Text by H. M. Brock, 
HOLLAND TRINGHAM, and from Photographs. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gs. net.; half-bound, 12s. net. 
A Cloth Box for use when Motoring, 2s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


DRINK, TEMPERANCE, AND 
LEGISLATION. 


By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D.Oxon. 


ConTENTS.—Introductory and Personal—Drink in the Past —The 
Decline of Drunkenness—Female Drunkenness—The Forces of 
Temperance—The Forces of Intemperance—The Principles of Liquor 
“Legislation—Their Application—The English Public-house—The 
Model Public-house—Gothenburg and the Scandinavian System— 
Habitual Inebriates— Bibliography —Index. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 


THE HINDERERS. 
A Story of the Present Time. 


By EDNA LYALL. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“* The story is written throughoit with the greatest vivacity, and is eminently 
readable." —Christian World 

“A very pretty story......fresh and sympathetic. It is worthy of the authoress’s 
‘talents and of the reader's attention.”—S+. /ames's Gazette. 

“Contains some brave words spoken at a time when brave words are much 
needed...... This bold protest against the fa'se doctrines of materialism and force, 
‘and against the craven spirit of opportunism,’ will we hope be widely read. It 
will encourage many to speak out who are cast down because they feel that 
England has drifted away from her old traditions.”"— Daily News. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Line and Form (Reprint. Walter Crane). Bell. 6s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

From Slave to College President (G. Holden Pike). Unwin. Is. 6d, 

Victoria: Sa Vie, son Réle, son Régne. L’Heéritage d’Edouard VII. 
Par Abel Chevalley). Paris: Delagrave. 3fr. 50. 

FICTION. 

East-Ho ! (J. Henry Harris). Jarrold. 2s. 

A Dissertation upon Second Fiddles (Vincent O’Sullivan). Grant 
Richards. 5s. 

Spiderland (Rose Haig Thomas). Grant Richards. 5s. 

The Common Chord (Wynoth Dale). Treherne. 6s. 

Ahana (K. M. Edge). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Biographs of Babylon (George R. Sims). Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 

The Possession of Elizabeth (Hope Rea). Treherne. 2s. 

HIsToryY. 

Makers of Europe (E. M. Wilmot-Buxton). Methuen. 35. 6d. 

The Boer Fight for Freedom (Michael Davitt). Funk and Wagnalls. 
6s. net. 

Glimpses of King William IV. and Queen Adelaide (Rev. G. Cecil 
White). Brimley Johnson. 2s. 6d. net. 

Popular History of Preston Guild (Tom C. Smith). 
Halewood. Is. net. 

Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later Republic:—The Gracchi. 
Sulla. Crassus. Cato. Pompey. César. (Charles Oman). 
Arnold. 6s. 

The Life and Times of Alfred the Great (Charles Plummer. Ford 
Lectures for 1901). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 

L’Avenir Colonial de la France ; Colonisation Frangaise et Etrangére 
(Par E. Fallot). Paris: Delagrave.  5fr. 

Law. 

The Law specially relating to Tramways and Light Railways 
(Seward Bryce. Second Edition). Stevens and Haynes. 18s. 
net. 


Preston : 


NATURAL HisrorRY AND RECREATION, 


The Summer Playground (‘*‘ Young England Library ” :—C. Spencer 
Hayward). George Allen. 6s. 

The Face of Nature (Rev. C. T. Ovenden). Murray. 2s. 

With Nature and a Camera (Richard Kearton. Popular Edition). 
Cassell. 75. 6d. 

ScHOOL Books. 

An Elementary Treatise on Kinematics and Dynamics (James Gordon 
Macgregor). Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

The School Anthology (Edited by J. H. Lobban. Parts I. and II.). 
Blackwood. 2s. each. 

THEOLOGY. 

Constructive Congregational Ideals (Edited by D. Macfadyen). 

Allenson. 6s. 
TRAVEL. 

‘* Black’s Guide Books” :—Ireland, Is.; Guernsey, Herm, Sark and 
Alderney ; Jersey. 6d. each. Black. e 

Spanish Life in Town and Country (L. Higgin). Newnes. 35. 6d. 
net. 

VERSE. ¢ 

Songs of Yesterday: a Book of Verse (Fred G. Bowles). Unicorn 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Aquamarines (Nora Chesson). Grant Richards. §s. net. 

The Four Winds of Eirinn (Anna MacManus. Edited by Seumas 
MacManus). Dublin: Gill and Co. 

The Cabinet Reciter (Mrs. Albert S. Bradshaw). Treherne. Is. 

Musings and Melodies (Marcus S. C. Rickards). Baker. 3,5. 6d. 


net. 

Plaisir d’Amour (Par Théodore Maurer). Paris: En la Maison des 
Poétes. 3f. 

Typhon and Other Poems (Arthur K. Sabin). Stock. 2s. 6d. 

A Coronation Poem (George Barlow). Glaisher. Is. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ambulance Organisation of an English Army Corps in the Field 
(Major C. J. Addison. Second Edition). Bailli¢re, Tindall and 
Cox. Is. net. 

Chelsea (G. E. Mitton. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Francis Bacon: Our Shake-speare, 8s. net ; Bacon and Shake-speare 
Parallelisms, 10s. 6d. net (Edwin Reed). Gay and Bird. 

History of English Utilitarianism, A (Ernest Albee). Soanenschein. 
Ios. 6d. 

Little Book, A, of Life and Death (Selected and arranged by 
Elizabeth Waterhouse). Methuen. Is. 6d. net. 

Mechanism of War, The (‘‘ Linesman”). Blackwood. 3s. 6d. 

My Log Book (Blanche McManus). Brimley Johnson. 2s. 6d. net. 

Organ Construction (J. W. Hinton. Second Edition Revised). 
Weekes. 

Our Empire under Protection and Free Trade (Sir Guilford L. 
Molesworth). Ward, Lock. Is. 

Relations of the Advanced and the Backward Races of Mankind, 
The (James Bryce. Romanes Lecture, 1902). Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 2s. net. 

What .Came to Me in the Silence (Second Series. A. E. S. 
Burleigh. Is. net. ‘ 

With the Guards’ Brigade from Bloemfontein to Koomati Poort and 
Back (Rev. E. P. Lowry). Horace Marshall. 55. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE :—The Geographical Journal, 
2s.; The. Genealogical Magazine, Is.; The Antiquary, 6¢.; The 
Era, 10c.; The New Liberal Review, Is. 


Edited by Sir Walter Besant). Black. 
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PEACGE—AND AFTER. 


LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 
With Portraits of Lord Milner and Mr. Rhodes. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. net ; 
postage, sd. 

The Oxtlook.—“ It is the triumph of Mr. Iwan-Miiller’s vivid and authoritative 
volume that he has blown away the clouds of inaccuracy and perversion in which 
previous narrators had wrapped the truth, that he has told the story fairly and 
-squarely from the very beginning to the end.” 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA. 


Its Value and Development. 
By W. BLELOCH. 
New and Cheaper Edition—1 vol. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 
European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, & Central Asia. 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
Author of ‘‘ Peoples and Problems of the Far East,” “The Real Japan,” &c. 
With 137 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo. 18s. net. Postage 6d. 

The Academy.—“ A book not only brimful of knowledge and information, but 
written with unflagging brightness and pictorial quality. To what most writers 
would leave a desert of statistics he gives a skilful interest by his manner of presen- 
tation. It is a notably distinguished book among the many books on Russia, and 
by much the brightest of them to the general reader.” 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Overland to China,” &c. With 3 Maps and 122 IIlustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 1%s. net. Postage 6d. 
The 7imes.—‘ A valuable contribution tothe political literature of the day. The 
political and commercial positions of the various Powers in the Pacific are clearly 
set forth in a manner which provides materials for forming a judgment as to the 


snail THE GUIDE TO PARIS—1902 Edition. 
EVERYBODY’S PARIS. 


A Practical Guide containing information as to means of Locomotion, Hotels, 
Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, Shops, Museums, B ildings and M » Daily 
Life and Habits, the Curiosiéies of Paris, &c. A rapid and easy method of seeing 
everything in a limited time od at a moderate cost. 

With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Sketch.—‘ No one should go to Paris without a copy.” 


THE CORONATION NONSENSE-BOOK. 


By the POET and ARTIST of “‘ Clara in Blunderland.” 
Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, 1s. 
The St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ The allusions are distinctly topical and invariably 
amusing. There are twenty satirical verses, all of them equally clever.” 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 
By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
: (Thirteenth Thousand. 
The 7imes.—‘‘ Decidedly above the average in wit, humour, and good nature. 
All the ideas with which the-eriginal fountain bubbles are well worked out.” 


FICTION. 
NOTRE-DAME OF PARIS. 


By VICTOR HUGO. 
With an Introduction by Mr. ANprEw Lana, 4 Coloured Plates by Louis Edouard 
Fournier, a Photogravure and Portraits. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
: [A Century of French Romance. 


MADAME BOVARY. 
By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
With an Introduction by Mr. Henry James, 3 Coloured Plates by Georges 


Jeanniot, a Photogravure, and Portraits, 7s. 6d. 
[A Century of French Romance. 


The Sphere.—‘' That it is a great novel is proved by the fact that it is a haunting 


one. 
THE STORY OF EDEN. 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 6s. 
The Academy.—‘‘The story is an outstanding one. There are passages of 
thought and colour which gladden and characters which interest. A light wit 
beams through the dialogue.” 


SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 
By E. F. BENSON. 6s. (Eighth Thousand. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Scathing in satire. The interest never flags for a 
moment. There are many pages of witty dialogue. It is a really brilliant piece 
of work, unsurpassed by anything Mr. Benson has given us.” 


THE ASSASSINS. 
By N. M. MEAKIN. 6s. 
_The Times.—“ The Orient blazes in Mr. Meakin’s descriptions. His pen is 
dipped in the period he portrays. It is iridescent with the mirage of the East, 
powerful in its picture of human passion, human ambition, and the tragedy of fate.” 


BY BREAD ALONE. 
ByI. K. FRIEDMAN. 6s. 

The Sfectator.—“ A remarkably interesting, able, and right-minded study of the 
labour question in the United States. The employer, the capitalist, the ‘ hands,’— 
all are fully, sympathetically, and convincingly presented. There are powerful 
scenes ; there are characters that touch.” 


IN THE FOG. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Illustrated by F. D. STEELE. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Atheneum.—‘‘ He tells a first-rate detective story with great originality. 
His narrative is cast in a Simple, straightforward, calm style, that reminds one of 


(Next week. 


THE LATE RETURNING. 
By MARGERY WILLIAMS. 


The Academy.—“ Short, bright, and written with care.” 


[Novelettes de Luxe. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROYAL TOUR. 
THE WEB OF EMPIRE: 


A Diary of the Imperial Tour of their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 
in 1901. 


By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, 


K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., Assistant Private Secretary to His Royal Highness during 
the Tour. With Illustrations by the Chevalier pe Martino, M.V.O., Marine 
Painter in Ordinary to H.M. the King, and Sypney P. Hatt, M.V.O. 
Super-royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE KING ALFRED MILLENARY. 
A Record of the Proceedings of the National Commemoration. 
By ALFRED BOWKER, 


Mayor of Winchester, 1897-8, 1900-1. Profusely Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph :—“ One of the most fascinating 
and accomplished pieces of criticism that have appeared for some time past. Mr. 


— is a prince of contemporary critics, and anyone who ventures to disagree 
with him incurs a very heavy responsibility.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Vol. X. MAMMALIA. 
By F. E. BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Messrs. CONST ABLE’S List 


TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. 
By J. C. TARVER, 
Author of ‘‘ Gustave Flaubert,” &c. With a Portrait, rss. net. 


‘* Has the dramatic movement of a romance at the same time that it lights up and 
gives life to a story worth telling.” —SreNnseR WILKINSON, in the Morning Post. 


MAXIMILIAN IL, 
HOLY ROMAN EMPEROR. 


By R. W. SETON WATSON. Illustrated, 5s. net. 
“A notable essay.” —Morning Post. 


THREE NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
THE BLAZED TRAIL. 


By STEWART E. WHITE, Author of “ The Westerners.” 

*T cannot imagine anyone reading this account of the lumberman's colossal oe 
against colossal odds with an even-beating pulse ..... There is besides a knowle ge 
of the working of a strong man’s brain and heart, an insight into a strong man’s 
character, which make Mr. White stand out from the rank and file of contemporary 
writers as a man who sees deep and sees clear.”—C. K. S., in the Sketch. 


THE BATTLE-GROUND. 


By ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of “‘ The Voice of the People.” 


MARTA. 


By PAUL GWYNNE. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 
NORTH AMERICA. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 
(New Illustrated Edition in Constable’s Six-Shilling Series.) 


THE 
NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


POCKET EDITION now complete in 15 volumes. 
Price 2s. 6d. net each, cloth ; or 3s. éd. net, full limp leather. 


CRICKET FORM AT A GLANCE. 


By HOME GORDON (Surrey C.C.C.) 
With an Introduction by LORD HAWKE. | 3s. 6d. net. 
“« By far the most comprehensive and complete book of statist cs relating to the 
game of cricket.” —Sforting Life. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster 
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POPULAR 6/- NOVELS. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
ELEANOR. Firtn Impression. With Illustrations 


by ALBERT STERNER. 


London Quarterly Review.—‘‘ A real love story, st in Italian sunshine and 
rich in ny of Italian life and character....... Mrs. Ward has never given us a 
book that finds its way to one’s heart so completely and gives such unmixed 


pleasure as this.” 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Sixtu Epition. 
Times.—** A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward's best work. 
excess The story is a story of a great passion worthily told.” 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth Epition. 


Standard.—“ An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living woman 
could have written it.,.....It is a work which does her heart and imagination infinite 


credit.” 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
COUNT HANNIBAL. Fowrtn Impression. 


Spectator.—‘ Genuinely exciting up to che last page.” 


THE CASTLE INN. With a Frontispiece. 
Firtu Epition. 

Times.—*‘ A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity...... The open- 
ing scene is of the essence of romance, and worthy of Dumas......In brief, autho 
and readers are to be congratulated, and, as the Toad in the Hole says, ‘ This is 
what you can recommend to a friend.’” 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
THE VELVET GLOVE. Tuirp Impression. 


Athenaum.—‘* A good story, told in the author's best manner..... We have no- 
thing but praise for the skilfully interwoven plot and the artistic development of 
character. ‘ The Velvet Glove’ is among the author’s best novels, and will add 
to his reputation.” 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. With Illustrations. 
Firtu ImMPREsSION. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ A really admirable novel...... The sort of tale for which the 
reader neglects everything until he has finished it.” 


RODEN’S CORNER. Tuirp Epition. 


Punch.— Fax dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it is 
marvellous......The plot is ingenious and new.” 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Epirtion. 


Guardian.—“ Mr. Merriman is at his best. It is full of adventure, of humour, 
and of vigour.” 


THE GREY LADY. New Epition. With 12 


Full-page Illustrations. 
Globe.—“ A story of striking merit throughout.” 


THE SOWERS. Twenty-seconp Epition. 


a be found very difficult indeed to lay down until its last page 


has been turned. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. With 


40 Full-page Illustrations. 
Speaker.—‘* it is dangerous to describe any work cf fiction in these days of a 
prolife press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is 
strictly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Tragedy of the Korosko.’” 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-page Illustra- 


tions. Seconp Epition. 

Daily Chronicle.—“** Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. 
Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must take rank before 
anything he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches every- 
where a high literary level.” 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other Tales of War 
and Sport. With a Frontispiece. 

Times.—‘ These stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, and any 

Englishman who coes not enjoy them must have something wrong with his nature.” 


By F. ANSTEY. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE. Tuirp Impression. 


Manchester Guardian.— A pure farce from beginning to end, and, we think, 
the best thing he has done since he cracked our sides with ‘ Vice Versa.” 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE SILVER SKULL. With 12 Full-page 


Illustrations. Seconp IMPRESSION. 
British Weekly.—* A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring 
with the romance of hot and passionate hearts.” 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. With a Frontispiece. 


Seconp ImPREssioN. 
Daily Telegraph.— A rattling, rousing story of adventure and misadventure.” 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Tuirp Impression. 

P a .—“* A book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory 
ion. 


THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


Tuirp ImMpREssION. 
Weekly Sun.—** A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful style.” 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. 
Tuirp IMPREssSION. 
Spectator.— The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader 
along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.” 


__ By MRS. HODGSON BURNETT. 
THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 


Seconp I 
Scotsman.—‘ Mrs. Burnett's imagination and literary faculty retain the freshness 
that long ago delighted the yublic....... A fine, brisk, humorous, and healthy story.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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W. M. VOYNICH 


ANNOUNCES - - 


AN EXHIBITION OF 


157 Unknown & Lost Books 


(1§TH-17TH CENTURIES) 
At 1 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPEN DAILY between 10 and 6, until JULY 20. 
Descriptive Catalogue (with 26 Plates), 2s. 6d. 


Just Published. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE NATURALIST 
ON THE THAMES. 


By C. J. CORNISH. 
With Thirty-eight Illustrations. 
“A delightful volume for anyone who cares to read about Nature, natural 
history, and sport.” —Sfectator. 


‘*The ‘ Naturalist on the Thames’ has more of abiding charm and of permarient 
value than any of the volumes by the same author which have appeared before, 
albeit all of them are deservedly popular.”—Country Li/e. 


“ That charming book ‘ The Naturalist on the Thames.’ Madi Gazette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
LIFE AT THE ZOO. Fifth Edi- ANIMALS at WORK and PLAY. 
tion. econd Edition. 6s. 
WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. ANIMALS OF TO-DAY; their 
Third Edition. 6s. Life and Conversation. 
NIGHTS WITH /‘N OLD GUNNER. 6s. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Lrp., 38 Great Russell Street. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


Now Ready, price 58. net, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
IN THE CENTURY. 


By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D. 


‘* Written by the greatest living authority on South African history, it would be 
difficult to imagine amore readable or more accurat¢,account of events in these 
colonies." — Dundee Advertiser. 


‘In forty-two compact, clearly-written chapters, the author contrives to say all 
that general readers will care to know about the general progress of the Cape, Natal, 
the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and Rhodesia during the last century.” 

Daily News. 


‘* A clear, valuable, and attractive rendering of a complicated story by one who 
has all its details at his finge r-ends."—Daily Express. 

‘© We regard Dr. Theal’s work asa valuable and important contribution to general 
modern history.”—Liverfool Mercury. 

“ Every phase of development, every incident of political, social, or economic im- 
portance is duly and adequately recorded, and the final result is a book of singular 
interest and undoubted value.”—Glasgow Herald. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrp., London and Edinburgh. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. A. MURRAY SMITH. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. BRADLEY), Author of 
* Annals of Westminster Abbey,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


The VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late DUKE OF CLEVELAND, being a 
portion of the HEIRLOOMS at BATTLE ABBEY, SUSSEX. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 16, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the valuable LIBRARY of His Grace the late DUKE OF CLEVELAND, form- 
ing a portion of the Heirlooms at Battle — Sussex, comprising works on the 
French Revolution of 1789, Burnet’s History of His Own Time, Extra Illustrated, 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, including a unique copy of 
Les Métamorphoses d’Ovide, par l'Abbé Banier, with plates in various states, 
including the etchings, Coverdale’s Bible, 1550, English Topography, includin, 
Dallaway’s Sussex, Eyton’s Shropshire, Buck's Views, &c., Works on Nat 
History, Botany, and other Scientific Literature, rare Tracts and Pamphlets, Early 
Printed Books, En vings and Books of Prints, Numismatic Works, Serial Pub- 
lications, History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had of Mr. Joseph Stower, Estate Agent, 
43 Chancery Lane ; and of the Auctioneers, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
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6d. net. 6d. net. 


THE TIGER. 


Edited by T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


No. 3 of THE TIGER contains the following Articles :— 
Strange Bedfellows.” 
*©On a Forthcoming Publication ” 
Scot”). 
‘© On Paint Rags,” and 
*¢ On Certain Music.” 
Also two pleasant Poems, and a Note or so. 


(‘* The Unspeakable 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


A Good Dictionary is a Reference 
Library in Itself. 


A new opportunity is now offered for the 
acquisition of leading Dictionary 


on the edsiest terms. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY has 


long held the first place, and the latest 
edition brings,the work up to date. 


The Imperial Dictionary. 


Edited by DR. ANNANDALE. 


It is the best and most authoritative, there- 
fore the cheapest complete Dictionary on the 
market. 

It is fully illustrated and contains 233,000 
references. 

Students who are eager to possess such a 
work often find their purse too slender to 
admit of its immediate purchase. 

In response to numerous requests we re- 
open the offer we made last year, and give 
the public the opportunity of securing the 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY for a first 
payment of 5s. 

Order a copy on the form below or send 
to the Office of the Saturpay Review for 
specimen pages and full particulars. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §s., and, agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 


plete. 


LONDON HOSPITAL, 


PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 


Treasurer. Chairman. 
JOHN HENRY BUXTON, Eso. THE HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND 


This is the Createst Charity of the East-end. 
The Committee begs for Contributions. 


Any Subscription, however small, is most corilially 
appreciated. 


A Promise of a Subscription Yearly is asked for. 


OVER £60,000 A YEAR IS REQUIRED FROM 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL ASKS FOR HELP 


BECAUSE—!' is the Largest Voluntary Hospital—790 beds. 

It treated 13,364 In-patients last year. 

It treated 3,547 Children under 12 years of age last 
year. 

“2 It has Special Wards for Jews—1,396 in 1901. 


* 

“9 It is a Special Hospital for Women, Cancer, Stone, 
&c., &e 

a Its assured Income is only £21,000 a year. 

+? It relieved 182,384 Patients of the poorest class in 

*? It is managed with the strictest economy. 


All interested are cordially invited to visit the Hospital. 
G. Q. ROBERTS, M.A., House Governor. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL FOR 
ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING, 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 


2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents in one year. 


4. Working men give £600 a year in subscriptions 
and donations. a 


5. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


6. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : iM 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Poplar, E. 


Game a great treat. 
735 


Old linen very valuable. 


| 
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5 © International Bonded Tobacco Works, Liverpool. 2 


LA REYUE 
(Ancienne REVUE DES REVUES). 


24 Numéros par an. 


Un Numéro spécimen 
Richement illustrés. 


SUR DEMANDE. 


XIIe ANNEE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Directeur: Jean Finor. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. Al'étranger (ou en envoyant par la 

Bry ui roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d'u” an pour LA 
EVUE, ricHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de @ gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1s00 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite" (ALex. Dumas Fits), car ‘* LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE (SARCEY) ; ‘rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l'esprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante pun les grandes revues francaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

*LA REVUE publie des études mavistrales” (Figaro); etc. 

La Revue parait / rer e¢ Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les p/us grands noms francais ¢t étrangers. 

wa Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
pér du de entier, caricatures folitigues, des romans et 
= derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 
nn Abonnés regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 
spectus.) 

On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de l'étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


AUX CLASSES LABORIEUSES. 


“Ts annual ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of Aux Classes Laborieuses, Limited, was held at the offices, 32 Old 
Jewry, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. Dalziel, the Chairman of the Company. 
The Secretary (Mr. Arthur E. Godfrey) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 
The Chairman said : Gentlemen, I have much pleasure in meeting you again this 
year, and in congratulating you upon the successful result of the year’s trading. 


It is not often that a private business which has had a business of about jo years’ | 


uninterrupted prosperity under private ownership can show on the fourth year of 


its existence as a limited liability Company larger profits than at any time since | 
its inception. I would like to call your attention to the manner in which the reserve } 
and special accounts have been treated. After making full provision for debts con- | 
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sidered doubt‘u', you will observe that we have taken to reserve a further 2} per 
cen’. on the total book debts, amounting to 45,430 138. 1d. The Articles of Association 
provide that the directors may set a:ide ro per cent. of the net profits to a special 
Reserve Fund, and in previous years the Special! Contingency Fund 'to which I 
have referred has beeu consicered sufficient to meet the contemplated reserve. 
With the rapid growth of the business your directors now consider it advisable 
to further strengthen the reserve position, so that in addition to the special 
contingency undermentioned they have placed a further full 10 per cent. 
of the net profits, after payment of the preference dividend, to reserve. 
This sum amounts to £4,472. Thus, after providing for these very sub- 
stantial reserves, and the writing down of various other items, there still remain 
£17,346 18s. 6d. to be carried forward, as against £7,094 last year. Perhaps you 
would like some explanation of why, in view of the very satisfactory result before 
us, the directors have not decided to recommend a still greater dividend on the 
ordinary shares than 11 per cent. for the year. We could well have paid a larger 
dividend, but your business is growing rapidly, and a business of this character 
cannot be indefinitely extended without the accompanying financial facilities. 
And now, turning to the future, I have two announcements to make, which 
will, I am sure, interest you. Negotiations are pending which will place 
under the control of this Company one of the most important kindred institutions to 
your own in France. The consummation of this arratgement will also, we are 
satisfied, add largely to the dividend-earning power of this Company, while only 
slightly adding to the capital charges. I will request you not to ask us for the 
name of the concern in question, as for the moment pyhlication might have a pre- 
judicial effect upon the negotiations. The other point I wish to refer to is one 
which we think very probably will result in a considerable increase in our 
prefits in the future. About 10 or 12 years ago a new law was passed 
in Fiance doubling the postage of printed matter, and as the bulk of our advertis- 
ing is done by means of circulars throughout the country, this increased our 
general expenses at that time about 80,000 francs a year, and would represent in our 
present figures about 100,000 a year. At the end of April last the Chamber passed 
a new law placing the postal tariff back upon its old footing. This law, however, 
requires to be 1satified by the Senate, but there appears to be every probability that 
it will pass the Senate without opposition between now and the end of July. Should 
this be the case this Company will benefit to the extent of about 100,000 francs 
per annum—{4,o0o—economy in working expenses, a very satisfactory addi- 
tion, you will admit, to the profits of the concern. In conclusion I may tell 
you that, in spite of the remarkably unfavourable weather we have had and 
the almost entire absence of the normal summer trade, I am informed by the 
general manager that the returns to this period for the current year are fully 
equal to the returns for last year at a similar date and when the general 
conditions of the retail trade were very much better than at present. Before sit- 
ting down I wish to speak in the highest terms of the manner in which our 
‘present managing director or general manager has conducted the affairs of this 
Company. This is the first full year that the business Ras been under his control, 
and it shows an increase on the net trading profits over last year of £9.723. I am 
sure that is a very satisfactory result. I will now move :—‘‘ That the report of the 
directors, together with a statement of the Company's accounts at January 31st, 
1902. be, and they are hereby received, approved and adopted.” 

Mr. Charles Baker seconded the motion, which was put and carried unanimously. 

A vote of hearty thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Mr. Stewart Wallace, 
and seconded by Mr. Jay. 


— 
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ESTATE, FINANCE AND MINES. 
Epgouraging Statement. 
Bowe: fourth ondiuary general meeting of the share- 


holders of the Estate, Finance and Mines Corporation, Limited, was held 
on Wednesday at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, under the presidency of Mr. 
C. A. O. Bain (the Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. G. T. Ware) having read the notice calling the meeting, 

The Chairman said as each succeeding year went on he found it more 
easy and more pleasant to address them for the very simple reason that he 
had a better conditiopy of affairs to refer to. He thought the surrender 
of the Boers would hgte the effect of facilitating transport arrangements, 
of bringing a large dfhount of capital into South Africa, and particularly 
into the Tsansvaal, and of bringing there a large population, all of which was of 
great interest to them in consequence of their very large holdings of real estate in 
the Transvaal. Turning to the report, he said that the enhancement in the value 
of land in Johannesburg had taken place somewhat earlier than was anticipated. 
In the near future they might expect to get at least £20.002 a year from the rentals 
of their properties in Johannesburg. This would represent about 3 per cent. on the 
capital. Turning to the cafmmercial and financial interests there was W. P. Brown, 
Limited. At the Jast meefing he told them that Mr. Browa, who was the managing 
director at that time, had estimated there would be a loss of £6,000 owing to the 
goods commandeered by the Boers and looted ty the Boers and British alike. It 
was very difficult to state how much of this can be recovered, as it was not known 
yet exactly what claims the British Government was going to recognise. In regard 
10 the business of W. P. Brown, there was a very considerable improvement 
in it. In regard to th Napier and Weir Company, he had only to say there 
was a very considerable improvement in the value of land in Rhodesia. They 
were also getting higher prices for their properties, higher rates from their hut tax, 
and they have reduced expenses. With regard to the Bulawayo Estate and Trust 
Company, in which they held one-third share of the Company, this corporation, 
together with two or thre¢ other financial houses in London, had provided them 
with sufficient working capital for them to continue the development of their estate. 
They hold a large number of town properties in Bulawayo, together with farms, 
and all these estates are increasing in value. Their rentals have also increased, and 
they are receiving @ larger amount from the hut tax than they have ever done before. 
They have also put under treatment a larger are: for the purpose of cutting native 
grass. This year they have sold £3 009 worth of what they call native grass, and 
this has resulted in a profit to that Company of about £1,500. As to their 
mining interests and shares in South Africa, under that head their largest profit 
will be shown. Their mining interests were of very much greater value than they 
appear in the accounts. In fact they are equal to half of their capital, so that the 
Johannesburg properties and their mining interests are sufficient, without the other 
items of their assets, to make up the whole of the capital of the Company. Their 
mining interests, which stand at £62,000 in the books, are really of the value of 
over £3c0,000, Hethen referred to certain subsidiary companies at some length 
and reminded them that last year be assured them there would be slight 
increase in the working expenses of the corporation, in consequence of the 
additional business which was being done. That warning was unnecessary ; 
instead of there being an increase there was a slight decrease—not very much, but 
still it was a decrease—notwithstanding that they had been obliged to have a 
larger staff in consequence of the additional work which had to be done at 
the other end—the increased rentals, the collection of rentals and the larger staff. 
Economies in other directions had kept the costs down. Last year the upkeep of 
farms and property amoupted to £125 ; this year it was only £42. Last year rent 
amounted to £1,56; this year it was only £929. Directors fees last year were 
41,641; this year they were only £1,:00. Salaries and wages last year were 
45,786 ; this year they were £s,4¢0. The general expenses last year were £7,523, 
and during the year under consideration they were £6,877. In concluding, he 
thanked a good many of the shareholders jwho had been kind enough to write to 
the directors to express their appreciation of their efforts. He wi-hed also to 
thank his colleagues on the board for their able support during trying times, and 
must not forget to mention, his colleague, the g director in South Africa 
(Mr. Somerset). He moyed “ That the directors’ report, togetber with the profit 
and loss account now laid upon the table, and in relation to which the report of the 
auditors to the shareholders has been read, be received and adopted.’ 

Mr. A. Derouet seconded the motion, and the motion was then unanimou-ly 


agreed to. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1901. 
«& «4 


300,000 © oO 


To Account— 
300,000 Shares £1 each .. ee ee ee 
, Share Premium Account— 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1898... 
», Rand Mines, Limited— 
Advances .. ee ee oe 
, De Nationale Bank, Seales 
Manager's Account—Overdraft &y, 821 6 5 
» De Nationale Bank, Johannesbu 
Head Office Account --Overdraft 


499,723 19 


65,000 


445 17 0 


2,267 3 5 


», Unclaimed Dividend Account— 
For unpresented Dividend — 
rant, Dividend No. 2 +e 
For unpresented Share 
Warrant Coupons, 
No. 2.. oe 


3, Sundry Creditors — 
On Account of Wages, Stores, &c. 


10 16 8 


12,422 5 9 


79:790 § 10 


», Robinson Central Deep, Limited — 
35,846 Working Capital Shares at 
£2 per share—gs. 3d. unpaid .. 
», Balance— 


* unappropriated 


16,578 15 6 


191,195 18 10 
$1,087,198 10 2 


Ce. & 
By Claim Property— 
185°704 Claims’ bought’ for 
200,000 shares of £1 
each .. ee 


Cash .. ae 


Claims cost .. os 
15°930 Claims sold .. éo 


169°771 771 Claims.. ee 182,969 
y Robinson Central Deep, Limited— 
108,384 Shares of teach .. 67,169 13 3 


1» Mine Development at cost— 
No 


I. Shaft, Vertical . es 39,765 4 9 
No. II. Shaft, Vertical. «+ 53,247 16 10 
Development’ oe 294,751 II 
387,764 10 6 
»» Machinery and Plant at cost 335,933 10 I 
», Buildings at cost .. om 66,338 3 0 
», Reservoirs at cost .. 6,216 12 11 
» Tree Planting and Fencing at cost 993 15 8 
»» Stores and Materials oe oo 10,348 12 £ 
yy Live Stock and Vehicles .. ee 301 10 oO 
», Office Furniture .. ae 44514 5 
», Bearer Share Warrants .. oe 650 0 10 
I, I 
», De Nationale Bank, London— 
Dividend Account 411 8 
», Cash at Mine oe oe mn 271 15 10 
276 7 6 
», Gold seized by Government of the ‘ 
late South African Republic.. 23,985 9 2 
», Sundry Debtors .. “* os 2,048 5 3 
»y Working Expenses in Suspense— 1,698 4 8 


(Mining, Milling, Cyaniding, 
etc., from 23rd December to 
31st December, 1901, carried 
over to next year, no clean-up 
of gold having been made for 
the period). 


41,087,198 10 2 


G. Acting Chairman. 
F. D. P. CHAPLI N, Director. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and Revenue 
Accounts, and Appropriation Account, with the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of 
the Company, and certify that, in our opinion, it isa full and fair Balance Sheet, 
containing the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, 
and properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of the- 
Company’s affairs. 

Cc. Incorporated Accountant, 
N. WEBB 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 


} 


J. 
Johannesburg, 26th March, 1902. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE and REVENUE ACCOUNT for the period 
from ist JANUARY, 1899, to closing down of Mine in 


OCTOBER, 1899. ; 
d& 


To Mining Expenses .. . os 181,087 13 4 
» Milling Expenses 40,240 18 8 
», Cyaniding Expenses 32,431 6 1 
., General Expenses—Mine 9,098 12 5 
,, General Expenses—Head Office — 
Salaries 1,100 12 6 
Stationery, Printing, Advertis- 
ing, Postages, and Telegrams 495 7 10 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees 274.1¢ 6 
Licenses .. oe 8g 6 5 
Sundry General Expenses ee 618 
3428 5 2 
Less Interest received .. oe 10 7 
———_ 2,820 7 
152,509 5 5 


,, Credit Balance for the period carried to Appropriation Account. . 
£418,248 10 65 


By Gold Account— £ «a 
Mill .. ee ee oe oe oe «+ 248,435 15 8 
Cyanide Works .. as oe + 169,812 14 10 
418,248 1o 6 


Note.—This account includes the value of gold 
seized by the Government of the late South 
African Republic befcre the outbreak of war 
(see Directors’ report). 


£418,248 10 6 


EXPENDITURE and REVENUE ACCOUNT for the period from 
closing down of Mine in OCTOBER, 1899, to re-com- 
mencement of Milling (22nd DECEMBER, 1901). 


To Mine 4 € 
o Employees on clos- 

ing pro of Mine and 
Retention Pay to Staff dur- 
ing War Period 

Policing and Caretaking ‘during 
War Period . ee 

Pumping and Winding in con- 
nection with handling Mine 
Water .. 

Repiirs and Renewals to Ma- 
yt ry and Plant, Buildings, 


11,287 8 
4,887 18 9 


20,084 19 2 


Underground Workings, etc. 12,203 2 2 
Re Native Labour 
oe 1,244 10 
Cost ‘Mine Guard” and 
Developing and  Stoping 
Account 287 5s 6 
General Expenses, including 
Salaries, Stationery, etc., 
Hospital, Fire Insurance, 
Employees’ Insurance etc.. 9,503 19 2 
61,738 15 10 
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— 
200,000 0 
PE 137 9 6 
200,137 9 6 
17,165 9 6 
| 
: 
} 
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| 
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Dr. a 4 s. d. 4 & 
To Head Office Expenditure— 
Salaries .. 


Stationery, Printing, Advertis- 
ing, Postages and Tele; s 500 3 2 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees 308 15 8 
Licenses .. « 8 
Interest 4,280 16 


Sundry General Expenses me 1,878 3 7 
12,765 19 0 


. 9y Deficits in Cash Assets— 


Stores and Materials com- 
mandeered, etc. 
Live Stock and Vehicles com- 


that at the end of the year the Company’s actual liabilities amounted to 
479,700, exclusive of calls yet to be paid on the Robinson Central Deep shares, 
Considering the time that it would take for the Company to liquidate these 
liabilities and the charges incurred through payment of interest, your Directors 
have studied means to place the Company out of debt, and since the beginning of 
the year they have sold 20,000 Kobinson Central Deep shares, which realised 
£88,162. This amount, together with the cash profit realised since the resumption 
of milling, has enabled us to discharge all our liabilities, and leaves us with a 

lance in hand of some £12,c0o. Our only liabilities now are the unpaid 
calls on the Robinson Central Deep working capital shares, which amount 
to-day to roughly £15,000, and also our share of the rolling stock recently 
imported for use in connection with the railway siding now being constructed. 
Practically, therefore, the Company is free from debt, and all future profits 
will become available for distribution. We still retain 88,384 shares in the Robinson 
Limited, from which we can ultimately expect to derive a handsome 
regard to the Appropriation Account, it will be seen that there exists 
a credit balance of £191,195 which is a This figure is somewhat 

isleading, although it is fully explained in the Directors’ Report ; it is misleading, 


mandeered, etc. ee ee 323 0 O Central 
14713 9 profit. Wit 
76,217 16 7 
476,217 16 7 
Cr. amount which 
By Debit Balance for the period, carried to Appropriation 
Account 476,217 16 7 


Note.—This account does not include the value of the 
gold taken from the poogenty by the Government of 
the late South African Republic during the above 
period (see Directors’ pee 


Dr. 
To Government (S.A.R.) Taxes Account— 
r cent. Tax on Profit for month of December, 1898 oe 4835 3 9 


Dividend Account— 
Interim Dividend, No. 2, of 25 per cent., declared 8th June, 
1839 ee oe ee ae 75,000 0 
Balance of Expenditure and Revenue Account for the period 
October, 1899, to 22nd December, rgor .. ee ee oe 76,217 16 7 
Balance unappropriated carried to Balance Sheet oe *» 191,195 18 10 


4343,248 19 2 


Cr. 
By Balance unappropriated as per Balance Sheet, 3tst December, 

Profit on 5,000 Robinson Central Deep, Limited, Shares sold.. 10,390 0 3 
Balance of Working Expenditure rj Revenue Account, from 

1st January, 1899, to October, 1899 ee ée oe e+ 152,369 5 5 


£343,248 19 2 


G. ROULIOT, Acting Chairman. 
F. D. P. CHAPLIN, Director. 


C. L. ANDERSSON, Incorporated Accountant, > 
J. N. WEBB, . | Auditors. 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 


Johannesburg, 26th March, 1go2. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


Report of the proceedings of the Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of Share- 
holders, held in the Board Room of Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, on the 
16th April, 1902, Mr. G. Rouliot being in the chair. 

e Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, said : 
Gentlemen,—We are submitting for your approval to-day a Report, with duly certi- 
fied Accounts, setting forth the position of your Company at the end of 1901, which 
supplements the interim reports which have been issued to you from time to time 
during the period of suspense. They, therefore, cover a period of three years, and 
are divided into two parts: the first one extending from the beginning of 1899 to 
the time of the closing down of our mine, in October, and showing a working profit 
of £152,570. The second part deals with the period of inactivity which extended 
from October, 1899, to the last few days of December, 1901, and shows that 
during that time cash losses amounting to £76,217 were sustained, including losses 
incurred owing to commandeering of stores, expenditure in connection with the 
caretaking. pumping and mai e of the mine and plant, cost of Mines Police 
and Mine Guard—full details of which are contained in the Accounts now before 
you—but not taking into account the gold seized by the Boer Government prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities (amounting to £23,985) or the value of the gold which 
they scraped from the mill plates and cleaned up from the cyanide works 

‘(amounting to £4,000). Permission to resume milling was received at the end 
of December last, and stamps were dropped at the appointed date, although we 
not then obtained the number of boys that were to be allotted to us. 
The cost incurred through the re-starting of milling operations will be charged 
to the working expenditure of the current year, the gold produced during 
that same period, but only recovered in 1902, being at the same time 
taken into account. Owing to the difficulties attending the peeing the 
mill the first returns were very poor; but this has been gradually rectified, and 
during the last three months we have been running an average of about 56 
stamps, which crushed 25,554 tons, yielding 7 dwts. fine, at a cost of 25s. 2d. per 
ton, showing a profit of £5,540. Our mine is now in very good order, and as soon as 
further permission to increase the number of stamps at work is received our results 
will improve greatly. The General Manager now estimates the ore reserves at 
1,425 tons, being 182,780 tons in excess of that reported at the end of 1898. 
his increase is due to the fact that further development has shown that por- 
tions of the mine, which were not included in the past on account of their 
supposed broken and disturbed condition, will in future yield a certain amount of 
ore, and also to the fact that practice has shown that the stoping width 
of the South Reef is greater than was formerly calculated; and from my 
own knowledge of the mine I can safely _ this estimate appears to me 
extremely conservative. As you are aware, this mine has been in the past some- 
what of a disappointment, the returns not having come up to our expectations ; 
but I am pleased to say that the later developments show a considerable im- 
provement in the value of the ore bodies ex , and I feel safe in stating that I 
am confident that a recovery of 10 dwts. fine gold per ton can at least be expected. 
Now, asto our financial position. By reference to the previous accounts it will be 
seen that at the end of 1898 we were left with cash and cash assets amounting to 
45,200; the profits earned in 1899 amounted to £152,570; during that same period 
5,000 Robinson Central Deep Shares were sold for ve 3,490 to meet some of our 
Capital Expenditure; the total of these sums amounted to £171,250. 
Out of this we paid dividend No. 2 of 25 per cent., which absor! 
75,000 ; we spent on Capital Account £10,530 ; £835 were paid to the 
late Government for 1898 taxes; and sundry calls were made by the 
Robinson Central Deep Company, on account of the unpaid Working Capital, 
which amounted to £34,950. These payments totalled yp mate so that at the 
outbreak of war the cash and cash assets of the Company were only £49,935, of 
which £23,985 represented gold seized by the late Government, an action for the re- 
covery of which is now proceeding before the English Courts. During the war period, 
as I have sbown you, our cash losses amounted to £76,218 ; in addition to this, an ex- 
nditure of £2,402 was made on Capital Account, and further calls made by the 
obinson Central Deep Company on account of unpaid working capital absorbed 
411,201 178. 6d. > thisexpenditure, with a further item of £1,700 to cover the work- 
‘ing expenses of the few days’ milling in December, reached a total of £91,520. 
is reduced the credit balance which the Company had in hand at the out- 
break of war to a debit balance of £41,585; but this figure hardly reflects our 
true cash position at the end of last year, as the seized gold still figures 
as a cash asset, and other cash assets, such as ‘stores, material, &c., 
are not available. An analysis of the balance sheet before you will show 
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inasmuch as a portion of the profits has been expended on Capital Account and has 
not been written off the Appropriation Account. I should propose to transfer the 
has been expended out of profits on Capital Account, over and above 
the Working Capital provided, from the Appropriation Account and to show the 
same in the future Balance Sheets under the head of ‘‘ Profits re-invested in the 
undertaking,” and similarly to deal with each year’s Capital Expenditure—in this 
way ae the balance shown in future Appropriation Accounts to the amount 
represented by cash and cash assets. Taking all things into consideration, I think 
we may say that the position of the Company is a favourable one, and that the 

rospects indicate that we shall in future more nearly realise our first anticipations. 

he Management is now in the able hands of Mr. C. J. Price, whose record at the 
Geldenhuis Deep is a guarantee of the good work he will do in this mine. I am 
very pleased to place on record our appreciation of the very efficient manner in 
which Mr. Price and his Staff have fulfilled their duties during the trying period 
recently experienced. 

Drrectors.—The retiring Directors, Messrs. F. Eckstein and J. P. Fitzpatrick, 
were re-elected ; and Messrs. C. L. Andersson and J. N. Webb were elected 
Auditors of the Company for the ensuing year. 

The proc di 4 then ter d 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1901. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account— 
425,000 Shares of £1 each oe ee oo 
Share Premium Account— 
Premiums on Shares issued, as per Balance 
Sheet, 31st December, 1 ee oe 
De Nationale Bank, Germiston— 


Manager's Account, Overdraft .. oe es 1,875 32 
Unclaimed Dividends Account— 
For unpresented Dividend Warrants, 2 
Dividends I. and Il. .. 6 
For unpresented Bearer Share 
Warrant Coupons, Dividend II... 2 8 o 
——— 
Rand Mines, Ltd.— 
Advances .. oe oe ee +» 8.300 0 0 
Sundry Creditors— 
On account of Wages, Stores, &c. .. +. 12,886 8 3 
24,166 13 6 
Balance— 
Balance of Appropriation Account unappro- 
priat oe es 131,402 5 7 
4941,079 4 
Cr. 
181°2188 Claims bought for 230,000 Shares of 
reach .. ee ee ee oe ++ 230,090 0 0 
233,;734 14 
Mine Development at cost 
No. I. Shatt, Vertical .. 434,298 4 7 
No. IL. Shaft, Vertical .. 22,545 13 9 
Development “6 ee 242,037 o 8 
—— 298,878 19 0 
Machinery and Plant at cost oe oe +» 26%759 I 1 
Buildings at cost’ .. oe os 87,409 6 9 
Reservoirs at cost .. ee ee ee oo 694,078 3 2 
_ 658,125 10 o 


Stores and Materials — 
In Stock .. os ee 410,907 11 5 


In Transit .. ee ee ee 24018 oO 
411,148 9 5 
Live Stock and Vehicles .. ee 251 0 oO 
Office Furniture .. oe ee 358 
Bearer Share Warrants .. se 663 20 


De Nationale Bank, Dividend 


accounts .. as 1o2 5 4 
De Nationale Bank, Johannes- 
burg ee oe ee oe 378 17 
Cash at Mine oo oe os 28 13 6 
16 3 
Gold seized by Government of 
the late South African Re- . 
° oe 30,138 10 8 


public .. eo 
Sundry Debtors .. oe ee “ oe 1,350 9 6 
Working Exp in Susp 4:799 12 2 
(Mining, Milling, Cyaniding, 
&c., from 16th December to 
31st Decembez, 1901, carried 
over to next year, no clean 
up of gold having been made 


for the period). 
£941,079 4 


H. A. READ, Secretzry. G. ROULIOT, Chairman. 
F. D. P. CHAPLIN, Director. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and Revenue 

Accounts, and Appropriation Account with the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of 

the Company, and certify that in our opinion it is a full and fair Balance Sheet, 

containing the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, 

properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of the 


Company’s affairs. 
HOWARD PIM, Chartered Accountant, 5 
C. L. ANDERSSON, Incorporated Acccuntant, Auditors. 


Johannesburg, 26th March, 1902. 


By 


To 


1 
1,399 I 9 
B 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 

425,000 0 oO 

360,510 5 oO 
} 
————_ 12,420 15 
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WORKING EXPENDITURE and REVENUE ACCOUNT for the period 
from ist JANUARY, 1899, to closing down of Mine in 
OCTOBER, 1899. 


Dr. 4 «@ 
To Mining Expenses .. oe 


inii 192,473 10 2 
Milling Expenses .. 43,018 11 2 
Cyaniding Expenses... oe oe 39,841 2 11 

ral Expenses— Mine ee ee oe 10,592 10 4 
General Expenses—Head Office— 


Salaries .. ee +» £1,140 0 0 
Stationery, Printing, Adver- 
tising, Postages and Tele- 


grams .. 627 6 5 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees 1,176 10 6 
Licenses .. oe 12 8 
Sundry General Expenses .. 990 6 7 
4546 12 2 
Less interest received 1,829 13 3 
2,716 18 rr 
288,642 13 6 
Credit Balance for the period, 
carried to Appropriation Ac- 
count oo oe oe oe oe 248,061 10 3 
£536,704 _3_9 
Cr. 
By Gold Account— & £ aé 
Cyanide Works oe oo oo ee «+ 223,064 14 3 
536,704 3 9 


Nore.—This account includes the value of gold 


seized by the Government of the late South 
African — before the outbreak of war (see 
Directors’ Report). 


£536,704 3 9 


EXPENDITURE and REVENUE ACCOUNT for the period from 
closing down of Mine in OCTOBER, 1899, to RECOM- 
MENCEMENT OF MILLING (16th DECEMBER, 1901). 


Dr. s. d. s d, 
‘To Mine Expenditure— 
Bonuses to Employés on 
closing down of Mine, and 
Retention Pay to Staff 
during War Period ‘a 9312 9 7 
Policing and Caretaking dur- 
ing War Period we wo 2,534 10 3 
Pumping and Winding in con- 
nection with handling Mine 
Water .. os os 28,225 5 6 
Repairs and Renewals to 
Machinery and Plant, Build- 
ings, Underground Work- 
ings, etc. 10,622 18 5 
es Native Labour 
orce .. oe ee oe 1,302 6 6 
Cost of Mine Guard and De- 
fence Works .. ia oe 1,564 211 
Development and Stoping Ac- 
count .. oe os oe 8,618 o 3 
General Expenses, including 
Salaries, Stationery, etc., 
Hospital, Fire Insurance, 
Employés’ Insurance, etc. 10,147 1 7 
64,926 15 
‘Head Office Expenditure— 
Salaries .. oe 3935412 5 
Stationery, Printing, Adver- 
tising, Postages and Telegrams 62017 7 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees 680 12 2 
Licenses .. oe 1,819 9 10 
Sundry General Expenses .. 2,345 6 3 
8,820 18 
Less Interest received oe "204 13 
_ 8 10 
Deficits in Cash Assets— att 
mandeered, &c. Ir 
Live Stock and Vehicles com- — 
mandeered, &c. oe 233 15 0 
Cash at Mine commandeered, 
&. ee ee oe 33-3 
15,786 8 5 
130 
Forged Transfer Loss Account oe eo ee oe 5 


£90,222 14 © 


Cr. 
By Net value of Gold recovered at the Mine on 
British Occupation, after deducting expendi- 
ture incurred in connection with such re- 
covery ae oe 18 3 
Net value of Company’s proportion of Gold re- aon ~ 
covered from Robinson Gold Mining Com- 


pany's Refinery .. ‘ ee eo ++ 3,565 17 4 


17,472 1 
Debit Balance for the period carried to Appro- sas 
Priation Account .. ee 
Nore.—This account does not include the 
value of ‘he gold taken from the property 
by the Government of the late South 
African Republic during the above period 

(see Directors’ Report). 


72,749 18 


£90,222 14 0 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 
‘To Government (S.A.R.) Taxes Account— 
5 ohne Tax on Profit from Claims worked for Month of 
ember, 1898 .. oe oo ee oe ae 
Dividend Account— 
Interim Dividend No. 2, of 40 per cent., declared 8th June, 


Balance of Expenditure and Revenue Account, October, 1899, 


£1,138 14 0 


170,000 0 oO 


to 16th December, 1901 72,749 18 
Balance, unappropriated, carried to Balance Sheet .. .. 131,402 $7 
£375,290 18 


Cr. 
By Balance, unappropriated, as per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 
Balance of Working Expenditure and Revenue Account, from 
1st January, 1899, to closing down of Mine in October, 1899 248,061 10 3 


£375,290 18 


G. ROULIOT, Chairman. 
F. D. P. CHAPLIN, Director. 


HOWARD PIM, Chartered Accountant, . 
C. L. ANDERSSON, Incorporated Accountant, } Auditors. 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


Report of proceedings of the Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, 
held in the Board Room of Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, on the 16th April, 
1902, Mr. G. Rouliot being in the Chair. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, said : Gentle- 
men,—I have much pleasure in submitting to you duly audited Report and Accounts 
showing the operations of your Company during the past three years, and stating 
clearly the position of the Rose Deep, Limited, at the 31st December, t901. Two 
interim reports were issued since the date of our last Meeting, in which we gave 
you all the information which was at our disposal. The Report and Accounts 
now submitted supplement them, and give you a complete history of our opera- 
tions during the time that you could not be called together in General Meeting. 
As you will see, these accounts have been divided into two . gonem, the first one, 
covering from the 1st January up to the closing down of the Mine in October, 1899, 
showing that the profits earned during that time amounted to £248 0oc. These 
results are about equivalent to those of the previous year as regards cost, yield and 
profit per ton. Owing to our having been able to run our full complement of 
200 stamps during the period of milling in 1899, the monthly tonnage treated 
exceeded that of the preceding year by about 5,000 tons, and in consequence the 
average monthly profits were higher. As to the second period you are aware 
that, following upon the closing down of the mine, it was seized by the 
Boer Government and worked for their own benefit. No certified record of 
the results obtained have been available, but, from certain memoranda found 
at the mine office and from other sources, it is estimated that they crushed 114,500 
tons of ore, and obtained 44,927 ozs. of fine gold; thanks to the energy and 
intelligence displayed by the representative of Messrs. H. Eckstein & Co., Mr. 

+o ee nter, a portion of that gold, equal to 4,891 ozs., was recovered at the 
time of the British occupaticn of Johannesburg, against payment of wages due 
to the men employed by the Boer Officials; therefore, the value of the gold 
taken out of the mine by the Boer Government is estimated at £168,coo. The 
Company also received the sum of £3,565 as its fro rata share of the clean-up 
made at the Government Refinery erected on the Robinson Mine; the value 
of the gold thus recovered has n credited to the Expenditure and Revenue 
Account for the war period, as a set-off against the cash losses sustained. These 
losses amount in the aggregate to no lessthan £89,300, not taking into consideration 
any gold or interest. They are made up of the various items contained in the Ac- 
counts, and which comprise the bonuses paid to employees, reduced pzy to the staff, 
cost cf Mine Guard and Police, as well as the expenses incurred in keeping the mine 
clear of water, cleaning it, and repairing the machinery. This last item has been 
pretty considerable, as the work done by the Boers created the impression that they 
thought they would not be able to carry it on for any long period, and therefore, 
not caring about the future, they allowed the machinery to run without any proper 
repairs a made ; some of the best stopes were gouged out withuut any regard to 
the safety of the workings ; also, our new main incline shaft was not looked after by 
them, and was allowed to get intoa bad state and to partially collapse. All these 
defects have now been remedied—our machinery is now in perfect order; and our 
mine is in nearly as good a state as when we left it. 1 may also state that we 
expect to recover a further amount of about £11,800, in the shape of gold now 
in the Pretoria Mint, which can be traced as coming from our mine. You will 
notice in the General Manager’s Report that the ore reserves are estimated at 
1,400,000 tons, showing an increase of 430,002 tons above’ that given in the 
report of 1898, notwithstanding that the Boer Officials removed 114,c00 
tons without doing any corresponding development. This increase is due to 
the fact that our reserves are now calculated more in keeping with the width 
actually mined. We have always tried to be very conservative in stating 
the quantity of ore which we estimated as being developed, and our pre- 
vious pore Ml were based on an average stoping width of 8 feet, taken 
throughout the mine. The result of our past work has demonstrated that a 
very much larger width of reef can be practically mined, and we have now decided 
to increase the basis of calculation to an average of 13 feet, which I must say still 
appears to me to be very conservative. I regret that the distribution of dividends 
should have been interrupted for such a long period, but an analysis of the financial 
statement submitted to you will show that it could not be otherwise. e com- 
menced the year 1899 with cash and cash assets amounting to £38,380, the profits 
earned up to the time of closing down reached £248,000, thus making a total of 
£286,000. Out of this dividend No. 2 of 40 per cent. was declared, absorbing 
£170,000. £15,200 were expended on Capital Account, and £1,138 were paid to the 
late Government on account of 1898 taxes. These payments reduced our total of 
cash and cash assets to £1¢0,000 on the cutbreak of war, of which £30,140 repre- 
sents the value of gold seized by the Boer Government prior to the declaration 
of hostilities, and which is now being claimsd from the Insurance Companies. 
The nett cash losses suffered by the Company, after deduction of the gold 
recovered upon the entry of British troops, amounted to £72,750, an additional ex- 
penditure ot £2,300 was made on Capital Account, and therefore at the 
end of the year the balance of available cash did not even cover outstand- 
ing liabilities. As a matter of fact, we have had to borrow a small amount 
from the Rand Mines to enable us to face the initial expenditure prior to re- 
starting. We received permission to drop so stamps in the latter end of December, 

1gor, and these were dropped at the appointed time. As no clean-up could be 
made before the closing of the accounts submitted to you, the expenditure incurred 
in the few days of milling at the end of 1901, amounting to £4,800, will be included 
in the working expenditure of the current year, when the gold produced during 
that same period, but only recovered in 1902, will also be taken into account. The 
results obtained since milling recommenced on the 16th December, 1901, to the 
31st March last show that an average of 62 stamps were run, crushing 33,009 tons 
yielding abut 8 dwts. fine gold per ton, at an average cost of 23s. 11d., making a total 
profit ot about £14,850. The results obtained, considering the abnormal conditions 
under which work ‘has been carried on and the difficulties attending the re-starting 
of such a large mine at such a time, may be considered satisfactory. We have now 
practically repaia the temporary advances made by the Rand Mines, so that all 
profits will be available for distribution. We expect soon to receive permission 
to drop another so stamps, when the monthly profits will increase in a greater 
proportion, so tha: you may look forward to the declaration of a dividend by 
the end of the current year. There is one point in connection with the 
Appropriation Account which I would, like to bring to your notice. It will be 
seen that we carry forward an unappropriated talance amounting to £131,402. 
This, to my mind, may avpear somewhat misleading, although it is explained 
in detail in the Directors’ Report. By referring to it, you will see that the 
Working Capital raised by the sale of shares from time to time has not been 
sufficient to cover the total Capital Expenditure ; therefore, a part of the profits 
realised from working has had to be employed to meet this deficiency, aud has 
been sunk again in tte mine. A sum amounting to no less than £106,350, which 
was profit earned, hes thus been expended on Capital Account. I think that 
we ought to transfer the amount of profit so expended out of the Appropria- 
tion Account aud to show the same in the Balance Sheet under the ‘ion 
of ‘Profits re-invested in the undertaking,” dealing siailarly each year with 
any Capital txpenditure that may be made; thus the balange. shown in the 
Appropriation Account will be reduced to the amount only represented by cash 
and cash assets on hand. You will have noticed in the Expenditure and 
Revenue Account a figure of loss of £913 incurred the Company through the 
registration of roo shares upon forged endorsement. Every precaution is always 
taken in registering transfer, and the Officials of the Company are in no way to 
blame for what has occurred. fault lies with the system in vogue, and 


I think it would be a desirable step to take for the Chamber of Mines to approach 
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the Stock Exchange Commons with a view to arriving at a more satisfactory way 

of registering transfer of shares, so as to protect Companies as well as the public. 

Unfortunately, in this case the man who forged the endorsement having died 

his Estate being insolvent, there is no hope of recoverin mo of the loss. In con- 

clusion, I wish to state the appreciation of the Boa the efficient services 
d , our Manager, and his staff during the trying period 


by Mr. 
which we have traversed. 


The retiring Directors, Messrs. F. Eckstein, G. Rouliot, H. A. Beau, J. 5. Ss. 
Curtis, E. Birkenruth, and Francis Drake, were re-elected, and Messrs. 
Andersson and Howard Pim were elected Auditors of the Company for she ensuing 


year. The pr Zs then ter 


ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBU TRANSVAAL. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT, APRIL 1902. 


oe oe eo 320 feet. 
ee ee ee oe ee 146 4, 
Crosscuts oe ee ee 
Quartz hauled oe oe oo oe oe 9,527 tons, 
» sorted out on surface ee ee ee 2,415 
» sentto Mill .. oe eo oe 
MILL.—Quartz received .. ee 
Plus taken from in bins. oe ee ee oe oe 100 ,, 
Quartz crushed . oe ee 7,282 5, 
Stamps at work.. ee oe ee 
Nett running time ee oe oe oe oo ee ee 26} days. 
Tons per stamp per diem ee oe ee oe os ee 4°6 
Yield in fine gol ee + 5,204°585 ozs. 
per ton milled ee oe ee 14°433 dwts. 
CYANIDE WORKS.—Tons treated .. ee ee ee ee 5,409 tons. 
Yield in fine gold oe oo eo eo 1,438°030 ozs. 
per ton treated oe oe 5°37 dwts. 
mi oe 3°988 , 
CHLORINATION WORKS.—Yield in fine gold 
Yield in fine gold per ton milled ee ee ee oe 2°097 dwts. 
Slimes are being stored for future treatment. 
BULLION 
BUL FINE GOLD. 
FROM Total. = ~ Milled. Total. Per ton Milled. 
Ozs. Dwts. Ozs. Dwts. 
Mill . 6,023°49 16°704 5,204°585 14°432 
Tailings .. 1,745 80 31,438°030 3°988 
Own oncentrates. . 764'04 2°119 736°018 2°097 
Total from own Ore es 8,533°33 23°654 7,398°633 20°518 
Purchased Concentrates . . 
8,533°33 7:398°633 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Stamps Crushed 7,212 tons. 
" Cost per ton 
EXPENDITURE. Milled. 
Lad 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) o 4,692 2 6 © 13 0144 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) oo oe 1,389 t 8 © 3 10°226 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) 29235 9 O 9°743 
Cyaniding and Chlorination rns (including Main- 
tenance) ee 1,801 18 7 4 11°964 
General Maintenance Account ee ee ee 302 11 Io © © 10°069 
General Charges ee ee ee 1,403 I © 3 10°691 
Gold Realisation Account . oe ee oe we 18817 9 © o 6°286 
10,070 g 6 I 7 11°23 
Development Account (including Main Shafts). . 357937 4 © 4°575 
Machinery, plant and buildings .. ee §32 6 6 I 
32,182 13 4 1133 9°413 
Profit on Working .. ee ee 23015 1 215 6°065 
32,197 18 § 4 9 3°478 
— Value per ton 
REVENUE. Milled. 
Gold Accounts— «4 fa @ 
From Mill os ae ee es 22,107 83 © 3 8 3°695 
Taalings .. oe 6,108 7 2 © 16 11°274 
»» Own Concentrates 3211 7 3 #20 8 10°867 
34427 7 5 4 7 1836 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, and estimate of Interest on Cash at call .. 77011 9 2 
32,197 18 5 4 9 3°478 
The value of the Gold produced is shown at £4" 247727 per oz. Fine Gold 
and the cost of realisation appears under the heading of ‘* Expenditure.” The short 


fail in crushing ix merely temporary, and is due to repairs to plant and dearth of 
Native labour. The expenditure, from January to April inclusive, on account of 
the Whiting hoist plant for No. 2 Shatt, and for extension of Cyanide Works, &c. 

amounts to £14,564, which will be met out of the proceeds of the sale of Robinson 


Central Deep Shares. 
A. P. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 
Head Office (Johannesburg), 9th May, 1902. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


MANACER’S REPORT for the Month of APRIL, 1902. 


MINE.—Ore and waste mined ee ee ee «+ 9,619 tons 
nil. 


Ore taken from Surface Dump oe ee ee 
9,619 ,, 
Less waste sorted out (=23°30 per cent.) oo 
Balance sent to mill ee oe oe ee ee e+ 7,377 tons. 
Percentage of South Reef mined ee ee ee oo ++ 47 percent. 
Main Reef Leader mined .. ee oe ee 
MILL.—Stamps oe oe eo oe oe oe 55 
Runningtime.. ee ae os ee oe ++ 29°041 days. 
Tons milled oe oe ee os 75377 tons. 
Tons per stamp per day ee oe oe ee ee - 461 ,, 
Yield in bullion .. 5,286°898 ozs. 
Equivalent in fine gold .. ee 
CYANIDE WORKS. “ield in bullion” oe es ee 2,929°190 5, 
in fine gold 2,608°554 ,, 
TOTAL YIELD.—Yield in fine ‘gold from all sources. 7,183°173 45 
per ton milled 19°474 dwts. 


79° 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On a basis of 7,377 Tons Milled. 

t. Cost per Ton. 

as Se 4 
To Mining .. én §5,14012 6 0 13 117243 
Crushing and Sorting were 4°832 
oe ee ‘ 1,351 12 1 © 3 7°972 
Cyaniding oe 961 310 Oo 2 7'271 
Slim ee 490 O11 © 3°943 
Sundry Head Office Expenses - os 866 18 4 oO 2 4°203 
93271410 1 § 3°464 
Development Redemption .. 73714 09 © 2 O'000 
10,065 8 10 I 7 3°464 
Profit +. 20,068 1410 214 4°907 


3 8 £4 8°371 


Value. Value per Ton. 

By GOLD ACCOUNT: 
Mill Gold .. ee ee ee ee 19,198 19 5 2 12°0°610 
Cyanide Gold .. oe oo on 10,935 4 3 9 7°76D 
4305134 3 8 4 1 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 


Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £3,661 12s. 1cd. 
Johannesburg (15th May, 1902). R. E. GRIGGS, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 
BIRKBECK BANK, 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
2 7, on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
drawn below £100. 
10 
a 4 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Telephone No. 5 H: 

Telegraphic : “ Brrxsecx, Lonpon.” 
ORIENT-PAGCIFIG LINE 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 

5 Seve 5 LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY or the 
OLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR: 

F. GREEN & CO. Head 
Managers {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, Landon. 
For P. e © apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, be .C., oF to 


FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
SEILLES. NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

Offices : 
bh Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 

P. & O. 


INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


SERVIC 
P. & oO. SAILINGS TO 
TA, EGYPT N, BOMBA KURRACHEE, 
UTTA, CEYLON STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


CALC 
TASMANIA, : and NEW ZEALAN 


P. & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Particulars at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
s. d. 
One Year ... “a 
Quarter Year m oe OF 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad’ to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


- The Galignani Li , 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 

Messrs. bégue et Cie., “? Rue de la Madeleine. 
W. H. Kahl, 1d 

Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 


VIENNA. 


Bupa-PgstH Lappert. 

Romg...... Sean Loescher & Co., Corso 307 

Maprip . - Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza d e Sans Ana 13. 
ConSTANTINOPLE -Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
-Schick’s Library. 


New YORK International News Company, 85 Se. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 ington S' 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto — Company, 42 Yonge — 
+ee+eeThe Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Mon'rreat, CANADA ....The Montreal Hous Company. 386 St. James's Street- 
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TRANSVAAL PROPRIETARY, LIMITED. 


(on Mapam), 


188 St. Vincent Street, Giascow: 
June 9, 1902. 


In view of the recent large acquisition of Properties by this Company, the Directors think it would be of 
interest to the Shareholders to have a Statement showing the position of the Company and the situation of the 


Properties now held by it. 


The-Nominal Capital of the Company is now £350,000, divided into 350,000 Shares of #1 each. Of these 
Shares 334,623 are issued, leaving a balance of 15,377 Shares in Reserve. The Working Capital of the Company is 
over £110,000, 50,000 Shares having been issued at par, and 40,000 at a premium of Ten Shillings per Share. _ 


The following are the particulars of the Farms owned by. the Company :— 
TRANSVAAL FARMS. 


Name of Farm. 
Bloedzuigerspan ... 


Mooimeisjesfontein 
(half of) ... ooo 
Tochgevonden 
Kalkfontein (half of ) 
Bethlehem ... eee 
Greefslaugte 


Kleinwesterford ... 
Doornkop_... 
Kameelboombult ... 
Honigklip ... eee 
Hendriksdal 
La Rey Stryd ose 
Blauwbank ... ose 
Kliplaagte ... 
Hoothaaldoorn ove 
Grasfontein ... ose 
Zoetmelksvallei ... 
Klippan 
Lombaardslaagte ... 
Nooitgedacht see 
Welverdiend 
De Hoop... 


Stiglingspan... 
Mooilaagte ... 
Enselsrust ... eee 
Kaalpan... 
Naauwpoort... eos 
Mooifontein (half of) 
Makauwspan... 
Siberia eve 
Mariba ose eee 
Springbokfontein 
(three-fourths of)... 


Buffelshoek (portion 
Magatashoek  (one- 
fourth of)... eee 


Krugervlei ... ooo 


Droogsloot ... 
Tambotiehoek ese 


Viakplaats ... eee 
Schoongezicht ese 
Worcester ... ove 
Beaufort ... 
Elmshal _... ose 
Wildebeestkuil ... 
Welgevonden ove 


Welgevonden (por- 
tion of ) ... 


Registered 
Number. 


5 


EE 


SRSSSIBSSRRS 


310 


District. 
Lichtenburg 


do. 
do. 


do. 


Rustenburg 


BRITISH BECHUANALAND FARMS. 


Acreage Owned Acreage Owned 
by the Company. Name of Farm. No. District. by the Company. 
6,954 Brought forward -. 294,773 
7,095 Hayes ... Vryburg \ 
10.021 Thornwick 2 one do. 
2977 Buttermere... do. 
11,595 
9.536 Albury . os 
8,654 Beeswood do. 
11,363 Langermann ... ia & do. 
8,861 | 
5,107 | Marston... ‘i 7 ais do. 
6,528 Blanco 9 d 
6.985 0. 
5,228 Hurst Park 10 oan do. 
8,532 Thornycroft 11 ove do. 
7,017 Corowa ... 12 do. H 
7.525 : 
5.602 Belvidere do. i 
6,534 Woodborough ... on ase do. 
7,851 ‘| Tennant... 19 ooo do. 
4,420 “ 
5.625 Knysna ... 24 ose do. 
8.287 Paddon (New Barnet)... 25 ... 995.411 
Eden 27 do. 
5.004 Clearstream... do. 
2,273 Sweetwater 29 ike do. 
Clare 30 do. 
1 
5,616 Marlborough ... do. 
3.041 Waterbury 33 am do. 
Millwood 
5300 Achem ... do 
Rosenblatt on do. 
3,090 Wynb on 
235,509 mu erg do. 
1.443 2 one do. 
5 250 Bega... 43 do. 
7,772 Putney ... do. 
7,772 Fairview ass Mafeking 
6,195 Thorndale do. 
3.570 Lucydale do. 25,000 
3,642 Goodhope eee do. (approx.) 
3,606 Bellevue... do. 


90 Potchefstroom 


Carried forward 


3,729 Hellgate... — do. } 


294,773 Total (91 Farms) = 545,184 acres. 


The Share Certificates are now ready, and will be delivered up in exchange for Certificates of Shares in New 
Buffels Land and Mining Company, Limited. 


I am, Dear Sir (or Madam), 
Your obedient Servant, 
Wa. DUNLOP, Interim Secretary. 
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on. 
id. 
943 j 
203 
‘000 
907 
roa. 
‘610 : 
76D 
do. : 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Driehoek ... do. 
Mooipan... do. 
| Gannalaagte... do. 
— do. 
316 do. 
331 do. 
334 do. 
340 do. 
342 do. 
349 do. 
357 do. 
361 do. 
382 : 
282 do. 
do. 
314 do. 
413 do. 
416 do. 
83 do. 
91 do. 
96 do. 
309 do. 
191 do. : 
97 do. 
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THE BOOK OF THE 


MOMENT. | 


MR. HAROLD TREMAYNE and “THE SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


“THE SHEARS FATE.” 


By HAROLD TREMAYNE, 


Author of ‘‘ Dross,’’ ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Gentleman Horsedealer,’’ &c., &c., &c. 


- Crown 8vo. price 6S. 


Second Edition. 


DELIGHTFUL INCONSISTENCY. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
of November 23rd, 1901, on ‘‘ Dross.” 


**We cannot quite make up our minds whether Harold Tremayne 
is the nom de guerre of an old hand, or the patronymic of a new- 
comer, in the world of fiction. ‘ Dross’ is in some ways a remarkable 
novel, but it is unequal...... Mr. Tremayne however has a grip of his 
subject, and the power of presenting a dramatic situation vividly. If 
it is a first novel, we shall look for considerable things from the same 
pen in the near future.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
of June 7th, 1902, on ‘* THE SHEARS OF FATE.” 


‘‘We feel sure that Harold Tremayne is a woman. There is a 
childish ignorance of the affairs of life (such as the law of divorce) ; a 
morbid harping upon the sexual sins of husbands ; a perverse prefer- 
ence for an irregular union when a regular one is open ; all of which 
proclaim the half-educated hysterical woman with a standing grievance 
against the marriage contract...... -Equality of license is a stale and 
morbid topic, which has been touched now and then by genius, but 
which is quite intolerable when handled in the style and with the 
knowledge of Harold Tremayne.” 


READ 


IT FOR YOURSELF. 


“THE SHEARS OF FATE.” 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


QUEEN.—“*‘ The Shears of Fate’ is by the well-known hunting novelist, Mr. 
Harold Tremayne. Horsey people have so often urged his merits to me that I 
opened the volume with considerable interest. This particular book does not 
contain a great deal about hunting, though there is one notable scene just before 
the hero's death which experts declare has not often been excelled as a description 
in a nutshell of a typical run......this powerful and lurid story is full of the grim 
poetical justice which the devourers of novels like better than over-subtle lysis 
of character, and is written in the convincing way which they demand.” 

ATHENA UM.—" The author appears at home in the hunting field.” 

SCOTSMA N.—“‘ Succeeds in thoroughly maintaining the interest of the reader.” 

ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL.—“ ‘The Shears of Fate’ is a bright, 
vivacious story, and is well worth reading.” 

PUBLIC OPINION.—‘‘The plot we decline to disclose, as_we have no 
desire to spoil its interest for the reader or be unfair to the author. But we will go 
so far as to say frankly it is original, interesting, and skilfully carried through to the 
end. Mr. Tremayne paints strong contrasts between man and man, and woman and 
woman, and in so doing he avoids laying his colours on with a trowel, adopting the 
artistic method of limning them with delicate exactness. The story is related with- 
out exaggeration, and it neither halts nor wearies. The chapter devoted to hunt- 
ing is particularly noticeable for its ability.” 


FINANCIAL NEWS.—“ Mr, Tremayne has written a book admirably adapted 
for light reading.” 


PEOPLE.—“ Difficult as the subject is, Mr. Tremayne has handled it in such a 
manner as to steer clear of offending the susceptibilities of even the most squeami 
In the Parliamentary incidents the author has brought into requisition the know- 
ledge he acquired as a journalist at Westminster, and the political phases of the 
story are by no means the least interesting part of it. The character sketching is 
particularly clever. Mr. Tremayne’s men and women talk and move; and, while 
the main interest involves a matter of pathetic moment to the hero and heroine, 
there are incidents connected with the careers and exploits of other people which are 
hilariously mirth-provoking. The work is decidedly clever.” 


WESTERN MORNING NEWS.—*The worst side of the most unhappy of 
married lives is described with terrible realism by a powerful pen...... There are 
several dramatic situations in the story, the dialogue is interesting, natural, and 
often sparkles with wit. It is a light, absorbing story, cleverly written.” 


NOTTINGHAM DAILY GUARDIAN.—“ A powerful and sympathetically- 
written story......We have nothing but praise for the manner in which this original 


theme is worked out.” 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
ROYAL ASCOT: A History of Ascot. Fully 


CAWTHORNE AND HEROD 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. net. 


H. DANT .. Distinguished Churchmen. Sixteen Full-page Illus- 


DANAE MAY 

RICHARD MARSH _.. 
MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS ... 


trations. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


London in Shadow. 3s. 6d. 

The Inconsequences,of Sara. 6s. (Second Edition.) 
The Adventures of Augustus Short. 3s. 6d. 

The Great Adventurer. 3s. 6d. net. 


MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE oe .. Out in China. 2s. 6d. 


E. VIZETELLY ... 
“UBEDA” .. ons 
COSMO HAMILTO io 


The Warrior Woman. 2s. 6d. 
The Shadow of a Third. 6s. 
Indiscretions. 6s. 


WYNOTH DALE... .. The Common Chord. 6s. 
GERALDINE HODGSON ... i .. The Subtle Thing that’s Spirit. 6s. 


J. BYERS MAXWELL ‘on ws 


A Passion for Gold. 6s. 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 
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